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WLiah art in beSTen."— Uat 



7 £ want a fattier in tlie irorld. In how 
maof homes do the childreii ijiisB in 
the morning a £im footstep on the 
HtaiTB I And in the evening they look 
round for him who used to take them 
on hia knee ! How the; rock themselveB in 
their finit aorrow, and cry, "Where if father f " 
TherB are above thirty thonaajid ciildren in 
London without homee. Every morning, as 
they BtesI ont from tiie arches or from imder the waggons 
■where they have heen sleeping, withont a farthing in their 
hands, and without a friend in the world, they seem to Bay, 
" Where is fether P " God is our Father. Yes, where is the 
Father of all the latberleea and motherless but in heaven F 
Tbeoe poor children of the streets may not know it. None 
have taught them Uiat Ood is their Father. There was a time, 
perhaps, when you were ill of fever, and then you stared ahout 
yon, and did not know him who stood at the pillow, and 
■moothed your hot brows. You could not tell your father. Bo 
it is with Oien children. Sin has pat them into a fever, and 
th^ do not know their Father in heaven ; it ia night with 
tjiem, and they do not see their Father's lace. 'Sot «!^ 'Cq% 
~ dduldnm in the world then u & 'Esi^Kt— *S&)a« 
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most be. He — our Father aboye, I mean — sends His friends 
to these outcast dtiildren, and makes them love them in their 
dirt and rags. At a m^9eting of the "Children's Home/' 
London, a few months ago, Mr. Bernardo, one of the city 
missionaries, told this story :— > ^ 

There was room for six "boys in one of these Children's 
Homes, and he had been asked to choose the boys from the 
streets. He set out, but not in the daylight, when the boys are 
tumbling after the omnibuses for ha'pence, or sweeping the 
mud from the street crossings. He started at night, one cold 
winter's night, when the shops were all closed, and the street 
cries silent, and the gas-lights flickered dimly in the wind. He 
went to Billingsgate market, and f oimd his way imder the low, 
damp roofis, stirring among the barrels and boxes. He stopped 
at the side of a large crate, covered with a tarpaulin. There 
were one or two boys from the " Home " with him, who were 
"pretty fly," as they called it, and knew the place. They 
lifted up the tarpaulin. What a sight of matted hair and 
pinched faces, of thin arms and bare breasts! There were 
seventy-one boys huddled in that crate. Their breathing 
seemed short and stifled, but they did not wake. The visitors 
called, and moved their lantern over them, but there was no 
one who started up. 

"Promise 'em a ha'penny apiece," said one of the lads from 
the Home. 

•* Look out, here's a ha'penny each for you," shouted the 
missionary. 

That was enough. The sleepy heads shook, and there was a 
scramble for the coppers. The missionary selected six of the 
boys, and among those he refused to take was a lad who was 
known by the name " Carrots." He recollected the boy, and a 
short time afterwards asked a policeman at the market what 
had become of him. 

" O ! " said the officer, " a few mornings ago, early, one of the 
porters was going to move a hogshead when he found two boys 
inside. Chie got up, and scrambled out. The other didn't 
move, so the porter put in his arms and lifted him up^ but 
found him dead. That was little * Carrot^.' " 

Bow many hoys would die like that ii oui "EaJiiiet m V^a^^s^ 
did not care for them, and teach men to o^©xi"'5^^^^'' ^"^ 
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** Refuges " for them ! Jesus was poor, homeless, and friend- 
less — ^why ? On purpose that He might feel how much the 
world needed a father, and that when He went hack to His 
glorious home in heaven. He might never forget how starved, 
and miserahle, and helpless they were on earth. It was He 
taught us to pray, " Our Father Which art in heaven." 

There are several things ahout our Father ahove that I wish 
you never to forget. 

I. OUB HEAVENLY FATHER UKDEBSTANDS US. 

Who can tell host what the infant wants when it stretches 
out its hands and tries to speak— who hut the mother P Others 
might mistake what the child wants, hut the mother does not, 
hecause she has always heen watching and noticing it. Do you 
think that God, Who has always heen looking at and studying 
you, does not understand you P Some in this world are dumh, 
and cannot speak. Does God understand these P Yes. There 
are hundreds of different languages in the world. Can Gk>d 
tell what the Laplander says, kneeling down in his fursP Can 
He understand the Cafi&e hoy who lies on his mat and prays, 
while the hot sunshine steals into his kraal P Yes. The flowers 
that lift up their painted heads, and the grasses that wave, 
have no tongues. They never caU for rain which they want to 
drink, or sunshine which helps them to their food out of the 
air. Yet Gk>d knows what they want, and He always sends it. 
God understands us too. At once He knows if we try to draw 
near to Him. Your father and mother may not know what 
makes you sad sometimes, what makes you quiet and thoughtful 
after school or after service. God knows. He knows you are 
thinking of your sin against Him, and He is hending over to 
help you. The people could not tell whatever that wretched, 
thin woman meant when she struggled through the crowd to 
Jesus, and then did nothing hut touch His dress. But Jesus 
understood it all, and when she stooped down and touched, she 
felt strength coming hack to her. 

Some years ago, a little hoy was taken hy the hand into a 

workhouse. He had fallen from a ladder when helping his 

father^ who was a hricklayer, and the fall had so injured him 

that be waa quite deaf and could acaxcely s^^eak. He had lain 

at borne for weeks. He had managed. \.o aay, ^^'Wk^ ^ati\. ^ws. 

speak to me?" and they bad viitten on «b ^\ft, ^^^o^ «% 
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deaf." Ho had aaUed for iKwks, and Qiej found him none. 
Thoj did not geem to uuderstand or to love him as thay should 
have done. Now the workhonee door had shut behind him, 
and ha had to settle down among rode, stupid boys, who grinned 
at his pale face and Ms timid manner. He piay«d aloae, he 
worked alone. I had forgotten, One was with him— our Father 
above. Si nndentood everTthing. He f oond Mm friends who 
■poke kindly to him and lent him books. Aftei the boy had 
left Uie workhouse, a, gentleman made a compaaioo. of him, 
and they travelled together in the East One of them wrota 
■evetal books about Eastern customs and scenes in order to 
illnstrato tlie Bible. It was the workhouse boy, who became 
Zh-. Eitto. 

Ood understands us. He can tell what our feeblest cry means. 
He knows why the tears gather. He heora every sigh. He 
answers every prayer. 



Were you ever told how the birds protect their young? 
There is a commoa T'^ngl"!' bird that bailds its nest on the 




£luUralCtTBtMiU. 
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ground. Let a sportsman walk towards the nest, and the old 
bird will flutter round in the greatest distress. It will fly off 
in another direction, and drop down into another tuft of grass, 
in order to lead the visitor from its nest. If this does not 
Bucoeed, the bird will act lame, and go limping along to draw 
the sportsman after it. It will even fly in front of the gun, 
and tempt the sportsman to shoot it, rather than its young 
should be disoovered. ReooUect God taught the bird these 
habits ; and do you think Gk)d would not feel for you and pro- 
tect you, " who are of more value than many sparrows ?'' 

Merchants in the East who carry valuable things, gold, and 
spices, and sUks, always take soldiers with them whose guns 
are slung across their shoulders. You who love Gk>d are like 
these merchants. You have valuables with you. You have 
kind hearts and pleasant tempers — are not these valuable? 
There are those who will try to rob you of them. They will 
annoy you, and then your good temper is stolen. You want 
some one always to stand by you, always to defend you. Grod 
is that One. 

Here is a poor lad without father or mother — an apprentice 
boy, who has been sailing with a cruel captain and a wicked 
crew. Although a quiet, obedient boy, he has berai starved 
and beaten, he has been knocked from mast to mast, and from 
fore to aft. I>uring a long voyage he almost wondered where 
€k>d was Whom he tried to love. Now cast off by his savage 
captain, he lies out in the hot sun on a low bank at a West 
Indian port, his head aching with fever. You say surely God has 
forgotten to protect this boy. See, the master of another ship 
comes up, lo^ into his face with pitying eyes, takes him care- 
fully to his own vessel, and treats and pays him well. The 
poor boy works upward, and in years after he is a great Finglish 
shipowner. No wonder he founded a home for distressed 
ohiLdren. Gk>d wiU proteot 

I have read, if I am not mistaken, a touching story from 
Switzerland. Many of the village lie just below the snows of 
huge mountains. From one village to anothw the path some- 
times leads up beyond the dark pine-trees out among thesnows, 
on the steep sides of the mountain, where the goats tread care- 
fully. It was along such a path that a mother one day started, 
carrying her in&nt. She had loft hes waxiafixeade and her 
ywheel, for her busLaeaa was utgeD^ 'S&o*^ ^t^ ^^& 
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winding ftbont where Oie moantaja Etream ran among the 
idcUs, far alxire the sounds ol the village. A storm oyertoofc 
her. How tiia wind howled tJirongh the pass ! how the snow 
bused lonnd them ! Because the wind chilled the child, and 
Uis mow was blinding it, the mother tore off her shawl and 




wMi^np the infant. Still the snow coma in sheets, and the 
cold pierced. It took but a minate for tbe mother to snatch off 
herskitt and add it to the bnndle out of which came tbe litUo 
stifled cry. The mother struggled on a few more 8te?a, uul 
tirai she aaak down, with no more atoced^fli V^ibu ^a Vmi 'flw 
child eHoter. A fewhoois after, -when ttia AOTm^iaa. 
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o£P, they found them in the snow-drift. The mother was bent 
over the bundle, but her arms were cold and stiff. Her eyes, 
that would never be opened again, were fringed with frost. 
But the child ! the child lived. They took off the wrappers, 
one by one, which the mother had used to protect it, and 
underneath all the child gently stirred. This is very touching, 
but Jesus did more than that to protect us. Sin was smiting 
us down, was chilling, was killing us, when Jesus stood pitying 
by our side. To cover us, to protect us, what did He lose P 
He threw off His glory; but that was not enough. He parted 
with one thing after another, but still the storm beat, and He 
could hear our sobs. He has put round us the last garment 
He wore, and the winds stiU pierce. He falls. He dies ! But 
taken out of His arms, from His warm breast, look ! we live. 
0, how our Father in heaven protects us I 




OUR FATHER ABOVE 

LOTINa A2<D ODIDINO 




COULD talk to yon for many Son. 
days about "our Father aboTO," but 
I Till 011I7 ask you to tlimk of two 
otber ways in which He Bhowa Hun- 
self to yon. 



^ 1.10 of yoQ hnow wbat it ia to have a 
vmy lOving eutiily parent. If you shonld 
be tsoMaag, how many miles do you think your father would 
iFtllk after youF How many hooTa' sleep do you think ho 
irould take until he foond yoa f To the eiLd your father will 
love you. Hia heart will go out to yoo when you have grown 
into men and women. Ay, when you stand round hia bed for 
the lost time, hia eyee shall grow litm when they ore fixed on 
yon. His hands shall grow cold when they are stretched out 
towards yoa, his lips shall close when they are blessing yon, 
" If Ood ia fonder of me than my father is, I cannot help 
loving Him," you are ready to say. Why, it was C!od that 
made your father as fond as he is, and do you think God left 
Himself without love to you t* 

What shall I say to those children who never talk fondly 
about their parents, who wonld rather say nothing about thomP 
TOiBy never have one to twine their curls about hi» fingers, to 
bend over Uieir slates and put their sums right, to read to them 
in the long evanings, and to walk with them to serviee on 
Sunday mornings. Who ia father to them f Can this fellow 
be their father who uMoming blundering upstairs post midnight, 
whilrt tbair mother bides away in thai Tocmt, sa.ym( 'i^ % 
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A man came to a person I know, not Itmg ago, about a dog 
he had mused, and what do yon think he said f " I'd sooner 
ha' lost one o' my own children than that 'ere pnp." 

The most touching story I think I evsc read is told by Mr, 
Ashwortb in one of his "StrangB Talae." He says : — 

"We entered the most diity, nuierahle home I ever beheld 
in my life, and that is saying a great deaL In one comer of 
this wretched room down-atairs, there was something called a 
hed, consisting of filthy straw, ooveied over with filthier rags. 
Amongst these lay a yonag sickly lad, almost wora to a 
skeletoni hisheadhungdown at one end, for hehad no pillow, 
nor anydung higher than the straw on whii^ be lay. The old 
womaa led me near tlie hed, crying, ' Come ^lei^ waifl hen ! 
^ <%»/ Uasst&w^m^ child; bat tttou tut & £001 dt^wbV 'Cbtn. 
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timing to me she said, ' See, Mr. Ashworth, this lad, little as 
he looks, is fourteen years old. He hurt the spine of his back 
by falling down the stairs several years since ; he is a poor suf- 
fering creature ; he never lies in the right place in bed or out, 
his pain is so great. All the clothing he had was a pair of 
trousers : he rolled them up for a pillow, to lay his weary head 
on ; but his mother is on the fuddle, and she has taken the 
child's trousers and popped them for drink. Poor thing I' . . . 

'' Little Tommy looked me in the face, with a look of pain, 
sorrow, and fear; and with tears in his eyes said, *Mr. 
Aahworth, will you tell my mother that I did not tell you 
about the trousers ? You know they were not worth much : 
and I want you to say that I did not tell you she had sold 
ihem.' 

" * But why do you wish me to say to your mother you have 
not told me, Tommy V 

« < Why, because she will abuse me ; I .know she will. Do 
say I did not tell you.' 

** * Yes, my lad, I can truly say that, for you have not told 
me. Is there anything I can do for you, Tommy V 

** For a few moments he looked at me, evidently full of some- 
thing he was anxious to say, and at last said, in a whisper, 
' Will you talk to me about Jesus Christ P' . . . 

** In a moment I was seated on the broken chair beside his 
bed, talking with Tommy about the love of Jesus. 

^ * Do you think He will take me to heaven soon, Mr. Ash- 
worth P for I want to go, I am so weary.' 

** * Do you love Jesus, Tommy, my child ?* 

« * Yes, Sir, I think I do. Does He love me ? * 

** * Yes, I am sure He does, if you love Him. And if you 
love Him, and pray to Him to make you ready for heaven. 
He will hear your prayers and make you very happy, even on 
your sick bed.' 

''Just then the mother came staggering in, and walking up 
to the bed, looked me in the face with a fierce, fiendish look, 
■aying, ' I do not thank you for coming here.' . . . 

^ I returned the stem look, at the same time saying, ' What 
hove you done with your Tommy's trousers P You have taken 
them from under his head, and pawned them for drink.' 

** She cast a terrible look at the poor eick cbil^. IL^^skv ^^^ 
Jooi^ and trembled with fear; but 1 booh bi^^i ts^ Ti<^c^^s^ 
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saying, * Tommy did not tell me, and he begged I would finy 
to you that he had not told me. An old woman up the street, 
that brought me in to look at him, told me. How much have 
you pawned them for P * 

'* For some time she would not speak, but at last gruffly said, 
* sixteen pence/ 

" * Well, here is seventeen pence, go and fetch them back, 
and I will wait till you return.' 

<' When the mother returned, she rolled up the trousers, and 
rather roughly placed them under his head ; but it was evident 
he was greatly afraid of her ; and when I took my leave of him, 
asking him if I might call again, he durst not speak, but his 
eyes said, * Yes.* 

'* When I got home I sent a new shirt for the sick lad, for 
he told me he had but one, and it wanted washing ; and soon 
after I called again to see Tommy, to talk with him about 
Jesus. I found him still very weak, and greatly sufifering. 
Tes, and I found his head again hanging down the end of his 
Straw bed, for his mother had again pawned his pillow from 
under his head for drink ! ' 

The Scriptures say a mother may forget her child, but they 
tell you " the Lord will not forget." Let the child among you 
who has the best and most affectionate father, think of him. 
Is that father gentle? Then your Father above is more 
gentle. Is he patient P Then your Heavenly Father is more 
patient. Is he forgiving P Then Gh)d is more forgiving. " O, 
how He loves!" 

I want you further to recollect that — 

rV. OUB. HEAVENLY FATHER OXJIDES US. 

Suppose you were told to go to a house miles away, which 
you had never before seen. The road, they said, was across 
some meadows and a common, and past a mill, and through a 
farmyard. How astonished you would stand! You would 
say, ** I was never there before ; somebody may direct me 
wrong ; the night is coming on ; won't you walk with me a 
mile or two P' 

We are asked to go to heaven. They say the road is straight. 
Ah ! not BO straight that we cannot isnaa \t. Borne of you have 
mlased it already. Many have gone out oi \3aa tq«A, wA q*0[i«!c% 
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stand at the comers, pointing after them, and saying, ** This is 
the way." Ton are half -puzzled ; you scarcely know which is 
the right way, and whom you should follow. But your Hea- 
venly Father comes to your help. Have you not heard Him 
say, " This is the way, walk ye in it ?" Will He be your Guide 
all through P Yes. " I am with you always." 

A mother one day spoke to her boy, " I want you to sing 
• Happy Land' to me, dear." 

The boy sang on till he came to this verse, — 

** Biiflrht in that happy land 

Beams every eye ; 
Kept by a Father's hand, 

Love cannot die.*' 

" "What do you mean, my dear, by those words, * Kept by 
a Father's hand P * " asked ihe mother. 

" Why, Mamma, when I am in the street with my father, 
and we come to the broken stones and bad places in the pave- 
ment, I just catch hold of father's hand, and he helps me over 
safely. He said I should find rougher places than that in the 
path of life ; but if I loved the Lord, and trusted in Him, He 
would always help me over them." 

The boy was right. There will be rough places in the way 
to heaven, where some one should pick the way for you. Won't 
you want your Heavenly Father then ? There will be dan- 
gerous places, where others have fallen. O, for a Father's 
hand then. Let me hear you singing, — 

" The way is dark, my Father I Oloud upon oloud 
Is gathering thickly o'er my head, and loud 
The thunders roar above me ; see I stand 
liike one hewilder'd I Father, take my hand, 
And through the gloom lead safely home, 

Safely home, safely home. 
Lead safely home Thy child I 

** The way is long, my Father ! and my soul 
Longs for the rest and quiet of the goal ; 
While yet I journey through this weary land, 
Seep me from wandering. Father ; take my hand, 
And in the way to endless day, 

Endless day, endless day, 
Lead safely on Thy child i 

** The path is rough, my Father \ ULttUY «k ^om 
Saa pieroed me ; and my leet, a3\ torn 
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And bleeding, mark fhe way. Yet thy command 
Bids me press forward. Father, take my hand I 

Then safe and blest, 0, lead to rest, 
Lead to rest, lead to rest, 

lead to rest Thy child I *' 

" But how does God guide ?** you ask me. You cannot feel 
Gk)d*8 hand, you cannot see E[im. He guides by directions and 
by His Spirit. There are no roads across the ocean ; there are 
no finger-posts on the billows ; yet the vessels keep in certain 
lines, and they steer off the sands and the rocks. You know 
how it is. The captains all have charts, on which every reef 
and rock and bank is marked, where ships might perish, and 
they work according to the map. 

A bold but a self-willed old captain was sailing in the Medi- 
terranean, taking the English ambassador to Naples. A dan- 
gerous little sunken rock was marked on the chart, but the 
captain had never been able to find it. Now as they were 
getting near it he said they should call him a '' lubber" if he 
did not take his ship right over it. " There ! we've just passed 
it,'* laughed the old man, and the words were scarcely uttered 
when there was a horrible lurch, and the ship's timbers were 
shivered on the rock. He should have heeded the chart. 

The Bible is God's chart, made up for us. It shows where 
you may not go, what you may not do. It is marked " safe ** 
here, and '* dangerous" yonder. Bead the Chart, study the 
Chart ; that will guide you. 

Many a boy has gone out from his father's cottage in the 
country to a situation in the city, where his father could not 
follow him and watch him. Away from home, with nobody to 
help him, nobody to set him right, how glad the boy has been 
to get a letter irom. the old place. Perhaps one of them read 
like this :— 

"My dear Son, — I am afraid you must feel very strange 
and lonely where you are. We miss you every day, and your 
mother and Annie nev^r see any one push open the garden-gate 
without wishing it might be you. But you are getting your 
own living now like a man, are you not ? because you knew 
how awkward it was for us, and how ill I had been. At 
Christmas we shall see you, I hope, if it's only for a day or 
two. They have already been counting how many weeks it 
will be, and thinking of what they ahaiV gQ\i xoeA^ Iqt ^q\L| vk^ 
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woadering it any of the toseg have gone from jour face. My 
dear lad, I ant, wttaid you vQl be tempted to bat, to smoke, to 
drink, and perhapa to go to places where you -would not lika 
your mothar and myself to follow. Do not give way to Uie 
tcmptatioiifl. Ton wonld haidly like to Bee na at Christmaa if 
yoa had bean going wrong. Look np to youi father's God. 
ZjoA to your Saviour Jesna, Who ' gave Himself for you,' and 
make Him yonr boaom Companion. 

" Yonr ever atTectionate Father." 

^Diat fathn may be dead now, trot the boy cannot forget the 
letter. He timu it ap Bometimee from tlie bottom of his box, 
and as he looks at the fingered pages, a lump swells in his 
thioftt, and he wipes away a tear with hie coat-sleeve. Ha 
never bet a copper after receiving that letter, tlie next Sunday 
morning found him at the Sunday-school, and not long after 
Jesos fouikd him kneeling at Bis feet. See how the letter 
guided him. 

Yon and I have received a letter from onr Fallier above. 
How many hands have handled it I In it you can read all 
khont your FaUicc's love, and your Father's houae, and what 
thay are preparing for you yonder. That letter is the Bible, 
1 for the long holiday in your Father's house 1 where you 
will never be sent out again into a cold world ! Perhaps a 
diter ia there ahready, and Qod is telling her how many weeks 
or years she must wait until you join her. I think you fed 
some watmth towards your "Father above." Draw nearer, 
into His aims, and n.j, " Ilion art the Quide of my youth." 




GOD OUR sun. 



rEANDl'Gl of Scriptme words.— God 

like the mm— (1.) The boh giyos 
life — Nothing lives in a cavern — Men 
in dnngeons— Inaecta "children of 
the Sim " — Death without tlio nm — 
OodgiTeelife — Lazanu and Jaims' daughter 
—A brother ill— The world without God— 
God makes souls live.~(2.) The bqh gives 
light — Sunrise in Uie coontry and town— 
The Bun always shining— God gives light—" Boy the light " 
—Heathens " dt in darkness "— Kerre the hunter— Prey for 
theli^t — A boy drowned.— (3.) The son gives beauty— Son- 
rise and sunset— The light paints the flowers— God gives 
beauty— The portrait- taker— A loveable youth on tlie battle- 
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"Thelxnd Oodli ■ nm."— Fuui Izxxiv. II 
world. "—JoHM Tiii. II. 

SnppoMHQ yon were looking at a picture of a girl witi rosy 
colour and sn^Iing f eaturee, you would most likely say, " idiat 
a sweet face." You would not think that waa really a face — 
yon would mean it was jnst like a sweet face. The Bible ctftan 
speaks inttiis way. David told God " Thou hast bean a strong 
tower." He did not mean Qod had been a tower, only Oiat 
He bad protected him as much as a tower would have dons. 
David said "the Lord Oodiaasun;" Jesus said, "lam Hie 
Light of tbe world." You see what David and Jeens meant — 
that God was like the sun. Let me try to show you in what 
way God is our aim. 



A'oibiag liTed in tlie world till M« ei 
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tnonglit after it t^ie graaa, and tha trees, and the flovara. 
Scaicely anything can lire in a cavern vhere there ia no aun. 
Have you ever been in a cavern P How damp it is ! how it 
ohillt yon ! how barren it ia ! When you passed nnder that 




arch yon left Oie flowers oataide. The trace, the mosaea that 
grew at t^e month of the cavern, would not paae down into it. 
No, they nm away from it, they raised themselvee up to the 
light. Nothing- livea inside. Ihaveindoei^ieaiiiA'Mi^*^ 
Uring mieembly in the water of some cavea, '^>iXi -w^ibX- ^ -^ct^ 
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think ? they were stone blind ! In these (Utk chamhew yon may- 
hold your candle op fa> tlie damp rocks or dovn to the black 
gronnd, but you can see nothing alive, not even a, norm or an 
insect. You cannot find a violet, or primroie, or d^gy, nor a 
bed of moBB, nor a blade of gna. They say that tadpolee 
never grow to be frogs vhere tho water is very dark and 
shaded. When they put mea in dnngeoiu, where the light 
□ever comes, excepting through a isaall grate which the 
cobwebs have almost covered, tbey soon dcken, and waste, and 
die. It yau carry away your geraniam and foBchia and pnt 
them down in the cellar in tbe Bommer-time, will they live t 
No. Place your trees in the cupboard, will they live t No. 
But bring them to the window, set them there, and how they 
will stretch out their branches to the sun, and open their 
blossoms. You hare often strolled past a still pool or a ditch 
in Qie hot July days, and had some trouble to beat away the 
clouds of little gnats and Qiesthat followed yon. Those thousands 
of winged things were not alive early that morning. The snn 
at mid-day shone hotly oa the water and hatched those creatures, 
and up they flew into Ihe air. When the sun left at night, and 
the cool breezes came up, those thousands of busy little things 
fell dead. They were the children of the sun. Let the son be 
blotted out, and all things would die. The grass would die, the 
floweis would perish, the com would refuse to grow. There 
would be no herbage for the cattle, no com for ns. Uen, 
animals, flowers, fruits, all would perish ; nollung would lire. 
OodgifMt lif: — Martha and Mary thought bo ; did tbey not, 

when I^zaius rose out 

of t^e tomb and stood 
in the garden-walk, and 
rubbed ont of his eyes 
the Bleep of death P The 
friends of theyoung Isdy 
at Cspemaum thought 
so ; did they not, when 
they eaw the girl that 
had died, eating a com- 
fortable supper P Did 
you never have a brother 
ill at boms, so ill that yon nsed to sluA ttie 4ooi» tpifc^^ , uid 
walk aboat oa tip-toee, and gOitliar lonniUiBiQiAnt ■wtisn.tft 
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came downstairs P Then, when you heard yonr brother talk 
foolish things, and heard the doctor say, ** I have done all that 
can be done for him,*' when you felt some dreadful shadow was 
going over the house ^ then did not you kneel down and ask 
God to spare your brother? Did not you feel that, after all, 
€K>d gave life P I have talked about what would happen if 
there should be no sun. What would happen if there could be 
no Gtod ? Why, there would be no voice to speak about it ; no 
hand to write about it. Death would be everywhere. He who 
makes the air healthy instead of poisonous, would have gone. 
He who keeps the seas within their bounds, would be no more. 
Worse than this, if we had no God, there would be no one to 
make souls live. I may speak to you about heaven, and you 
may not be glad. I may tell you of Jesus* death, and you 
may not feel sorry. I may beg you to come to Jesus, and 
you may not be moved. Why ? Because your souls are dead. 
God only can give life. He only can make your hearts feel 
and stir. Pray Him to do so. 

II. THE 8TTN GIVES LIGHT. 

The lark springs up from her nest and shakes out her dewy 
feathers ; the cows open their quiet gray eyes ; the sheep are 
stirring and the sheep-beUs are tinkling. What is the matter P 
The day has dawned, the sun has come, and is lifting his great 
red fingers in the east. How bright ! how full ! how pure is 
the light of the sun ! It steals everywhere. Into the narrow 
dirty courts of the city, thiough the filthy beer-shops, past the 
broken window-panes, down into the damp cellars it flings 
itself. The poor needle-woman who has been wearing her 
fingers away to the bone during the night, at the coming of the 
light puts out her candle. The sick child who has been 
watching for the brightnesjs through many weary hours, smiles 
faintly, when she says, ** It's come." BecoUect the sunlight 
never ceases. You look round on a dull, cloudy morning and 
say, '' There is no sun to-day." You make a great mistake. 
The clouds only hide the sun. They rise up from the earth. 
They are vapours that the rivers and the seas give off, and they 
pass between us and the sun. Four or five miles high, beyond 
all the douds, the sun ever shines. Mah ^\io «aSL\si\«i^<^'&& 
often iiBe above the clouds into the clear, coo\ svmi^t^^. "Y^e^sti 

c 2 
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see sometliiiig dark moring after them on the clondB below : it 
is the shadow of the balloon which the sun throws. The sun 
is the great lamp at which other lamps are lighted. It would 
be too long a story, or I could prove to you that erery light we 
get, from a match, or a candle, or a fire, or the gas, comes from 
the sun. Tes, the sun is the '' father of lights." 

Ood gwe$ light. — In Naples, fire or six years ago, you might 
have heard a singular cry in the streets, and on the beautiful 
walk by the sea. Some clean, well-behaved boys were passing 
through the crowds with trays hanging before them filled with 
books, and as they would lift a book over their heads they 
would cry, " Buy the Ught," "Buy the light." Those books 
brought light with them, they were Bibles. In Naples it is 
sunnier than in England ; the sky is brighter and the day is 
longer. They did not want more sunlight : they needed GKkL's 
light. 

The Bible says of every nation, without God, that it is 
'* sitting in darkness." The poor Hindoos a few years ago had 
a terrible funeral ceremony. When a husband died, they 
would lay his body on logs of wood. At nightfall his widow 
would be brought from home, and compelled to lie side by side 
with the dead body. When the wood was kindled, the dead 
man and the living woman would both be wrapped in the 
flames, with the din of gongs and the shouts of relatives! 
How these jieople were '' sitting in darkness ! " Yonder in 
China if a man wants to be persuaded he shall g^ to heaven, 
what do you think he must do P He must lay his arm down 
while the yellow-robed priests bum off a hand or a finger ! 
" Sitting in darkness ! " O, for the " Light of the World ! " 
Without Him we perish. 

We are like an Alpine hunter of whom I was reading. None 
were so bold, so keen-eyed, so strong-nerved as Pierre. He seldom 
started from home and turned his face to the mountains with his 
rifle over his shoulder, without bringing back a good chamois. 
One night when the sun had gone down and the chamois had 
been secured, Pierre was among the mountains, a long distance 
from home. The cold was intense, the winds rose and moaned 
about him. If he stayed he would freeze to death. '< Over 
the jagged rocks he went as fast as his heavy load would allow 
Auzz. But darkneaa came on fast. He Isxvaw "Vvid ^^bjI otxa &wful 
.cbaem between two mountains to paaa oves. IXi ^«a Y^nsi^xft^ 
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and hundredB of feet deep, and al)oat twenty feet across. He 
knew that at a particular spot one single log had been thrown as 
a bridge. He knew that over that log he must cross with his 
load on his back. He knew, too, that through this chasm the 
wind rushed very fiercely. He knew that he must find the log 
and get over it, or he would perish with cold. When it became 
dark, he crouched down and lighted his little lamp. What 
-was his horror to find that he had but one single match I A 

single gust of wind might put out his lamp, and then ! So 

he hung it to a string and let it down near the ground, to be 
* a lamp to his feet.' Step by step he went, holding his little 
lamp most carefully ; for if that failed, he must perish. At 
last he came to the chasm, and after a long search, found the 
log. It was a small, smooth spruce log. And how loudly and 
fearfully the winds moaned and groaned through the chasm ! 

A single strong gust would put out the lamp, and then ! 

Fierre offered one short, earnest prayer, and laid himself on 
the log, to creep over. Slowly, almost breathlessly, he crept 
along on the log ; the winds blew, the little flame flickered and 
wavered, as life and deatJi hung on it. But he kept moving 
slowly, carefully, and got over ! How joyfully, how thankfully 
he rose up, and felt that he was safe ! When — whew ! a 
horrible gust of wind came, and his lamp was out ! And now 
he must die ! perish in the cold ! No ! he raised his eyes, and 
saw the dawn of day peering over the mountains. He leaped 
for joy ; and in a few moments the day opened, and the * day- 
star,' the sun, was up ! He was saved.'' 

Believe me, children, there are some of you like Pierre, 
moving amongst dangers. It is night, and you are away from 
Qod, It is dark up there, and cold. If you have formed a 
bad habit, you are coming near the precipice. If you have 
found bad companions, you are drawing to the dangerous abyss. 
You do not mean to walk on blindly and fall ! Then pray for 
the light, cry for the daybreak. It shall come more quickly 
than the morning came to Pierre. There was first a little white 
mist in the east, and then a gray band, and then' a golden flush, 
before the sun rose. Tou need not wait so long for Jesus. Do 
you want TTiw» P do you say softly, ** Gome, Lord P " Then He 
is here. ** I am the light of the world," He cries ; and as He 
oomes He shows the dangers in which you «x« t^asckdaa^^ «^ 
canies yon to the aaie and pleasant "^^bB d x^i^iQ^na* \\i^^ 
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yoa that the mm was always shining, although yoa could not 
see it for the douds. A boy went out the olJier day from 
home on an errand. He was told not to stay or to play. He 
disobeyed his father, he stayed to haye a game, and lost his 
paroeL Afraid to go home, he wandered about till he came to 
a canal, where he threw himsdlf in, and was drowned. Poor 
hoy I His disobedience rese up like a black dond before him. 
He forgot that God was flhiiving all the time behind it, 
wanting to pardon him. And whenever we are niiserable, and 
cannot see God, we should remember that it is only our sins 
and dodbts which are in the way. God is above them all, ready 
tohdp. 

m. THE SUN GfVBS BEAUT7. 

Who con describe sunrise ? I have seen a picture of the 
bringing home of the Ark of Gk>d fron^ the FUlistines. The 
wagon had just come into sight along the hill-side, and the sun 
was just getting up behind it. The light seemed to fall off the 
Ark like flakes, the heads of the oxen that drew it seemed 
illuminated, and the spears of the men that guarded it glistened 
like silver. How beautiful, too, is the sunset ! Sometimes the 
son goes down like a great red globe, and the douds draw black 
bars in front of him, as if they would hide him while he 
retires from our curious eyes. Sometimes when he is stealing 
away he paints a cloud with fire, which reminds you of that 
strange pillar which went sailing in the sky before the 
Israelites across the hot desert. The sun gives beauty. The 
sunshine is full of colours. Take a three-eomered piece of glass, 
and as the sun falls upon it there will be beautiful colours on 
the wall at the back. The glass caught the white sunlight, 
and brought out its colours, violet and red, green and yellow. 
It is the sun that paints all the flowers. It makes the lily white, 
the violet blue, the rose crimson. It stripes the tulip, and it 
tinges the dahlia. Tes, the sun gives beairty. 

Ood gives beauty, — All beauty of character comes from God. 
Have you never heard somebody say, *' What a change has 
come over that boy ! He is kind and obedirat as he never used 
to be ! '' The lad had prayed till Gk>d*s light had come round him, 
and you saw how it was improving him ! The square of white 
glass lies still in the portrait-taker's instrument— the light falls 
— one, two, three, eight or ten are counted aii^Wvi wet» Tiaa 
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portrait has been taken, and will cover over the glass. Give 
yourselves into Jesus' hands ; let Him take you, and He will 
make your character so charming that your friends will be 
astonii^ed. A Sunday-school lad of seventeen, whose mother 
was a widow, and who was a dear pious fellow, lay faint and 
bleeding on the ground after one of the battles between the 
Northern and Southern aixoies in America. The minister was 
called to the youth, and found that a rifle-ball had crushed up 
the bone of his leg, which must be taken off. At this, the youth 
said, " Chaplain, won't you ask God to sustain mother ? I'm 
all she's got, and I'm afraid it will go hard with her ; and 
then. Chaplain, won't you please pray that I shan't be left to 
say or do anything to dishonour Jesus ? " The leg was cut off. 
In the night, as he tossed about with pain, he was heard to say, 
" Dear Lord, don't leave me ! Dear Jesus, help me ! don't let 
me say anjrthing wrong. Ah ! that huxta—pleane help." The 
youth had been the drummer in the regiment. For three years 
he had led a pious life, and had spoken to many a dying man. 
God had beautified his character, so that in death, as in life, he 
was lovely. 
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/ HAT wanderfal things men can do I 

-The travelleT in the west — The 

^ nninhabited oitj — Ood'a worts (first) 

s^ in our own Ijodies— The world an 

eiiiibition—SmallammaU and plants 

— The stare — the world — Two miraoleo — 

Hon- the air is mixed— The water h 

Two objections answered. 



SEEING) SOD IN HIB 'WOBKS. 
«Be that planted the ear, duU 1 

Oi^ Hs Dot we T H« Uwt U 

toow! "— Psii.li idT. », m. 

CEiLDaEK, what wonderful things men are able to do. A 
man can make a machine that will cut ronnd things square, 
and square things round ; that will pare off iron and steel 
mora eaaily than jon could whittle a stick. A man can make 
engines that will push a great and noble ship through as rough 
a storm "as ever wind did blow;'* engines that wit] obey a 
touch, and jel cany a thousand men swifUj under monnttdns 









thooBaod milea off in a moment or two of time, by means of a 
dead wire which lies among the rotting treasoies of the deep 
sea. And if all the rest of men could happen to be absent, yon 
could not walk about and see ships and docks, cities and rail- 
roada, without saying, " Why, these are men's works," 
BuppoBO I am tiding out in the far west of America, and 
Iiave left the last iog-hut many dayW joMmo^ \i^bin& m^. \. 
am w&erg I iin&ifiaeno foot has 'beon'beiQra tiis, "Hie^iiaaAft 
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dogi chatter at me; bnt there are few other dgns of life. 
Jiut then my horse stombles among the long grass, and getting 
down, I find some broken wagon wheels, and bonee and mouldy 
dothos. Do I think these came here fay accident, or fell from 
To ; men have been here, brutal, painted, blood- 




thinty Indiana, that fell on a &mily going West to wttle, and 
fiudy or Mreaty years ago, a party ol m6tt-»B»ei.^\'i™i%''* 



■s. 
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a rocky, lonely district of the East. They found a brook 
that ran down rapidly between black, steep rocks. As they 
toiled up this gorge, and got higher and higher, they were 
astonished to see tombs in the rocks on each side. At last the 
ruins of a magnificent temple, whose- pillars were all curiously 
and beautifully carved, stood out before them. The mountains 
fell further back ; and spurring on their horses, a still more 
wonderful scene burst upon them. There in the hollow were 
houses and streets, and aft the foot of the- mountains which 
frowned round, and whose peaks the sun was bathing in 
beautiful colours, the rocks were worked into chambers and 
sepulchres. They walked the- streets, the silent streets, and 
the snakes crawled out of their path, and the- bats darted out 
of the tenantless houses. Well, had the rocks started up into 
the form of that pfllared temple ? had wadlis grown straight and 
roofs flat of themselyes P You know they had not. This is 
an old, ruined dfty, where men lived and worked, and were 
buried; and the last man harving died centuries sgo> this 
strange place, locked! up among the mountains, remained un- 
known and unseal. However, you knew men had been th^e, 
because you saw their worksv 

Now, cani I find aasything anywhere more wonderful than 
the works of our f ellow-creatnres P Looking round, can I 
discover something which has m. it sudi marks of superior skill 
as to lead me to say, " God must have been here P " Yes ; one 
of God's greatest productions i& your own body. **We are 
fearfully amd wonderfully made.** How can I look into your 
soft, thoughtful eyes, at the dimpled and rosy cheeks of a 
sweet cMl^ without saying to myself, ** Surely this is God*s 
workP" 

Some philosophers tell us that light ra a substance, and that it 
travels at tbe-rate.of 200,000 miles a second ; and yet it strikes 
your eyes wifthout hurting them« Your very voices are sweeter, 
and can produce store- delightfiil soimdis, than any musiccil 
instrument. Every limb you can twist and turn into a thousand 
movements, and make it serve a thousand uses^ 

The heart is a pumpv The lungs are a furnace. What yon 

' eat is the coal that bums. A very wonderful thing about it is 

that the fire does not wear anyttdng out, as a fire would wear 

oat the plates of a boiler. It helps to stx«ng;then that which 

// bums against 
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AH nations have schools at wMcb generations of doctors 
have been taught to understand and heal this body, and 
yet the wisest of these men die saying they are only 
Bchoolboys, and are disappointed they know so little. No 
wonder David said, although in his day men were for more 
ignorant abotrt thebod^ than they are* now, ^ He that planted 
the ear, shall He* not hear ? He that l<»:med the eye, shall 
HenotsdeP'' 

liOt JIB go out into'the- world, and see if it does not appear 
like an exhibition crowded with the productions of Gk)d. Hck 
up a dusty insect and put it under a microscope, and' you will 
be astonkahed how it glitters in robes of purple and gold. 
There is this difference between the productions which God 
makes and those which we make ourselves : — The more we use 
a magnifying-glass, the less we like our own works, but the more 
we are d^ighted with those of God. Thousands of animals, 
living, moving, and breathing, all of them perfect, tremble in 
a single spot of water ; and as we look at the wond)erf ul sight 
we say, **This is indeed God's work." I could mention to you 
the name of a plant which is only the two-hundredth part of 
an indi in size, and yet it is made up* of a thousand divisions. 
These are little and almost unnoticed works of God; let us 
take s(xnething greater. 

Walk out in a bright, starlight mjght. Astronomers say 
that some of these stars are so immeasurably far ofi^ that their 
light took nearly a million of years to reach us. And each of 
these '* little twinkling stars" is a sun itself, to which belong 
numbers of other stars, which- we may never see. Look at 
yonder bodies which shine with a clearer, larger, steadier light 
than ottiers. What are they ? They are ** planets." They 
make up eight ether worlds besides our own, attached to the 
earner sun. Our world is one of the smallest. Yet think of the 
immense weight of this earth, the weight of its towermg rocks 
and unsounded seas; think what immense force it is which 
spins this world round the sun at the rate of sixty-eight 
thousand miles an hour. Eecoll^et, too, that by a beautiful 
arrangement the world turns over while it flies, like a ball as 
it rolls along the floor, and this wonderful motion creates day 
and night. Think how the countless bodies in space, that seem 
as still as lamps hung down from heaven, travel \ms^cA9»s^^ Vs\> 
tbeir great drouits. Though their paths cxoqib qoA TQcxQi«s^> l^ 
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no acddents disturb them, and on they move, mth the 
regularity of a machine and the speed of lightning, — 

" For ever singing, as they shine, — 
* The Hand that made ns is Divine I ' " 

There are some things happening in the world, that are 
nothing less than miracles. I will tell you of two. The first 
is in the air. Among the gases which make np the air, there 
is one much heavier than the others. And it is very deadly. 
Let it settle down upon us, and it would seriously injure, if not 
destroy us. Why does it not fall P It tootUd fall, only Gk)d 
prevents it, and mixes it with the other gases, in such a way 
that air is not poisonous but pleasant. 

Another miracle happens in the water. As water becomes 
colder it increases in weight. This state of things continues 
until freezing sets in, when a wonderful change takes place. 
The water then takes the form of ice, and instead of becoming 
heavier with increasing cold, it actually becomes lighter, and 
remains at the surface. If the increasing cold made the ice 
sink, the \diole body of water would soon be converted into 
solid ice. Do you see the reason of all this P In the 
North Sea, when the ice sets in, the whole sea would become 
frozen from the surface to the bottom, if it were not for this 
wonderful arrangement.' The fish would all be frozen to death, 
and the Laplander could never break the ice, and put in his 
line. In summer, too, the sun might melt a foot or two of ice 
on the surface, but could never thaw the sea to the bottom. 
The Laplander would die of hunger, and no ship could ever 
sail to his shores. 

O, but some who pretend to be learned will tell you that 
these things do not prove there is a .G-od or a Pl:ovidence ! 
<* All this is natural," they say; ** it always has been, and it 
always will be." Now, if I could find a watch of such curious 
and rare workmanship that it could keep time without being 
wound up for months or years, should I say, ** This watch is 
some natural thing ; it must have grown on the rocks or fallen 
from the heavens P" No, I should say nothing of the kind. 
I should exclaim, ''What a wonderful watchmaker must have 
made this time-piece ; let me find him, that I may give him 
credit for it/' 
I have another objection to answex. K h^bsl ^»:^% V> tcl^ 
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IliaBe things jon Epesk of prove notlung abont a Qod. 
dn't jon knoT tliey aie all tiie result of Iswa ; laws Hut ara 
led f " Childien, I want yon to tluuk a minute, and follow 
B. What is a law F Is it anything living F No. Ib it any* 
ing that has a will F No. Can it see, con it feel, am it 
tike f No. A law i« of no use uflfeii (Ws it *i>»w jwr at 
« fo«Jt ^ it. There are laws in England, but who would be 
l^iten«d at tiie law if there were no judges and no polioemen 
enfcxce itf And these laws of God. They would do 
itlung without Ood diere to make the laws act. God gives 
)WBr to His laws, and without TTim the lawB would be of no 
w. Looking at everything we have spoken about, we are 
diged to say, " His is the work of none but God, Truly 
meiaa God." 
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SE^ I rvl ^^'^ works not made for ahow — 

^m^ '~ I r^ Creatorea from Uie deep ks— Ood 
^^ferf--^ K\ _ not BBan— The wind— The OTanra 






id— Tlis orange 

oijoyed— Story at the Arab— Some- 

thing like God — The lily — Hie 

it harp— The fii« that ma fed— Ni^ 

meatmgain London. 



I WAirr yon to have a little more patience, and to look ttill 
more closely into God's wonderful works. When a boy haa 
done a drawing, and yon take it into your handa to ezamina it, 
he will vary likely sDatch it from you and hold it away, aaying, 
" There now, it looks better at a distance." Uen, when they 
have finishad good pictures, will only have them hong up in 
certain places where the light &IIb aoftly, and Qiey can be seen 
best 

It ia not so with Ood. Someof Hia most charmiog and won- 
derful thingaa>« hidden, and never seen by men who can admire 
them. Dredge up some of the alime of the deep sea, where no 
man ever peered : your line bringa up little, crawling things, 
■ome of the most helpless creatursa that move. Yet see 1 they 
are provided by Ood wiQi a whole armoury, with tiiemost perfect 
little pikes, and sworda, and apears, with whicb. they can redst 
those who attack them. Whether you look beneath you at the 
daat, or shove yon at the sky, y<fn meet wilb. the same proofs 
tiat tbav is a Ood of love and atdll. 1 cotiliL lun tiwiM bcnidw 
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it, tluni if I tombJed upon & beontifQlly-franied pictim I could 
doubt there iud beeo an artut tmd s gilder at work. 
Ton aewnwaod, it it true; but wb&t doea that nuttar. 




Thi French Iitfldtl and Ail Arab Omdt. 

if Ton see what Es doea f Yon never saw the wind, bat you 
knew it was the wind when the old elm-tree shook and let fall 
ft shower of Jeaves. Yoaueret lived in Ui&sann,^ %^s^:f^ «s& 
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sat under your yerandah while the servants stirred among the 
orange-grove, and its sweet scent came up on a gentle wind. 
You never saw the ship underneath whose decks the crates of 
oranges were carried to your land. Yet the poor little girl 
with the fever on her cheek in yonder hospital takes the orange, 
and thankfully presses out its delightful juice. 

A French infidel, a man of some learning, was crossing the 
desert, in company with an Arab guide. He noticed, with a 
sneer, that at certain times, the guide, whatever might happen, 
knelt on the burning sands, and called upon his God. Day 
after day passed, and stUl the Arab never failed ; till at last, 
one evening, when he rose from his knees, the philosopher asked 
him, with a smile of pity and contempt, " How do you know 
there is a God ?'' The guide fixed his eye on the scoffer for 
a moment, in wonder, and then said solemnly, << How do I 
know that a man, and not a camel, passed my tent last 
night in the darkness? was it not by the print of his feet 
in the sand P Even so," and he pointed to the sun, whose 
last rays were lying across the desert, ** that footprint is not of 
man." 

If we cannot see God, we can always see His footprints, 
always see His works. Though we know not exactly when or 
how this world, with its wonders, was formed, we will look at 
the care of us which it shows ; will take the food we get from 
its corn-fields, and its cattle ; the clothes we can make from its 
wools ; the houses we can put up with its wood and stone ; the 
fruit that reddens on its trees ; the music we can hear from 
its birds, and the health we can draw from its air, — we will 
take these things, and with our hearts touched we will say, 
'* Lord, how manifold are Thy works ! in wisdom hast Thou 
made them all." 

£ut I wonder if I could find in this world anything which 
more plainly tells us there is a Gk>d than even our bodies, than 
the insects, or the animals, or the stars. I think so. Can I 
find anything that in its nature seems to be like God F any- 
thing purer, nobler, better than ourselves P Is there anything 
that will try to persuade me not' to do wrong P If that boy's 
mouth is pursed up, and his brow fiushed, and his hand closed 
m Anger, is there anything that will whisper to him, ** Stay, do 
not strike ?'* If that gixl has iaHoxi m m^^ «am!& ^^ ^ ^<;i<ra& 
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creatnreB who are trying to seduce her from her Sunday-school, 
and will caU to take her first into the lanes, and then to the 
music-hall and ball-room, will not something sweeter try to 
keep her to her place of worship, to her teacher, to her Bible, 
and plead with her, '* For Christ's sake, do not go P '' There is 
m companion pulling at that youth's arm, leading him off to 
sin ; but there is another little companion, quite as strong, 
taking hold, not of his arm, but his heart, and beseeching him 
to keep to his class and his chapel. 

•» Tou know what I am talking about. It is eonteienee, Tou 
did not give conscience permission to enter your breast, and it 
would not stay there always if you could help it. How you 
have, in your self-willed wickedness, tried to tear conscience 
down, or root it out ! You did not like it to forbid you that 
pleasure, or tell you that the other thing was not right. Yet 
it lives still. Snatch that delicate lily that rears up its spire of 
white bells in your garden. Throw it on the footpath, and 
let men tread upon it. Will it strike down its roots and rear 
its head again ? No ; it will lie withering for a few hours, and 
then perish. You serve your conscience as you would have 
used that flower. You do what you can to pull it up and fling 
it out, and you let a great troop of wicked thoughts and deeds 
trample over it. But it is not dead ! Your conscience lives ; 
it stirs under these truths. 

The ancients used to make a harp which no fingers, however 
skilful they were, might play. They would set it in their 
windows, and the summer airs sweeping over it would call 
forth soft, low music. Conscience is God's own instrument set 
in our breasts, and none can touch it but He. You recollect 
that among all the things which astonished Christian at the 
Interpreter's house, the fire surprised him most. A man was 
pouring a stream of water on the flames, and yet they seemed 
to bum the higher. He wsis taken round to the other side of 
the fire, and the wonder wsis explained. There was Christ 
always throwing oil upon the flame ! So it is with our con- 
science. We have flooded it with sin, but still its light is 
burning. It is a God-like thing. It was put within us by 
God, kept there by Him, and proves to each one of us that 
there is a God. Whatever place of wickedness you enter, it 
shall go with yon ; whatever deed oi '^oaieioTi oaAi^i^ ^^^o.^^^ 
it aball witneaa. 
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They sometimes hold in London, night meetings for gay and 
fallen women ; all these girls that are persuaded to come into 
the room, with paint on their cheeks and trinkets in their ears, 
are the vilest and worst of the city. They have gone as far 
from God as they can go. They have learned to laugh at the 
words " God," " heaven," " church," " chapel." Not to perish 
themselves only, but to teach others to perish, this has been 
their business. You say you have no hope of them, — they 
must have lost aU conscience. Wait a little. Coffee is served 
out, and they have a meaL Then a hymn is started, and the 
girls join in it ; yes, they do. Some gentleman on the platform 
begins to speak. He says long-forgotten things about a 
Saviour's love and mercy ; and he says them so kindly that 
the girls are hushed into attention. And just then two or 
three more girls come jostling into the room; and one of them, 
with a bloated face and an impudent stare, shouts out some 
mocking word to the speaker. A titter goes round the room, 
and you think it is all over with the speeches and the prayers. 
Nothing can be done with such a shameful congregation, and 
least of all with that girl who caused the mischief. Is she 
taken to the door and turned out ? No : she sits down behind 
the rest ; and while the speaker goes on, one of those serious 
but affectionate men sits down beside her. He talks to her of 
One Who will forgive her, as He forgave another fallen sister 
mentioned in the Gospel. She thinks now — ^thinks of the time 
when she trudged the country lane to Sunday-school hand-in- 
hand with her brother ; thinks of a neat little house far away 
among the trees and flowers, which she once was glad to call her 
home ; of her mother knitting in the long evenings, while her 
father wiped his spectacles, and read the story about the woman 
who washed the Msister's feet with her tears. Ah ! that coarse, 
wretched creature you had given up, buries her face in her hands, 
while the tears trickle through her fingers, and she says, " For 
God's sake, don't talk like that, or I shall run away to my 
mother again ! " 

This is no picture of mine ; this happened a short time ago. 

You have not sinned like her ; you have not filled the street 

with oaths, nor your life with misery. You have not so much 

to repent of yet as she ; but if your conscience whisper you 

are at all wrong, obey it ; go at once to Chmt, «ii!i\xv)£k\»'ELim^ 

aod Me will forgive and heal you. 
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Children, yon have had it proved to you that there is a God 
by all Hifi works. His world sets Him forth, conscience speaks 
loudly of Him, and more graciously still, He has published all 
the story of His compassion and His Son's death for us in the 
Bible. 
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" Whom, haying not seen, ye 
love."— 1 Pktbk i. 8. 
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PLEADING WITH GOD. 



N evening MeDe — Wiew bom a 
hill-top — CitieB full ot am,— God 
threBtening — Almthampleading — 
One Boul wotth. ten tliDiiaanil — 
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onr "Advocate and Pleader — (1 ) 
IB worthy to plead — a dangliter s pity 
u judge and the soldier — (2) Chnst 
pleads at tiie nght moment — In court— When, we want Chnst 
— How a girl saved her brother. — (3.) Christ pleads with 




PLEADIKQ WITH GOD. 

OmxuB xTili. a-a ; 1 Joan ti. 1. 

WB can fancy it was a glorious snnimer evening when 

Abraham went out from his tent to walk a little way towards 

Bodom with three strange visitors. This was the high paatnre- 

laad to the west, on which Abraham's flocks were feeding, and 

his tents were pitched. Down below them lay the beautiful 

plain which Lot had selfishly taken when Abraham gave .him 

hia choice of country. The sun, as it sinks among the biTlH 

behind Abraham's tents, seems to linger among the purple 

mouitfains, as if it could not depart. Deep down in the valley, 

the Jordan was winding like a thread of gold, till it lost itaelf 

in a greet lake. There, among the windings of the river, and 

about the shores of the lake, were the gray buildings of Sodom 

and Gomorrah. To Abraham, everything looked sweet and 

pleasant. 

JTo doaht some of you have 'been cm. a hill-top, and you have 

thought how fyii and tright everyftang ^raa. "Cto ■«'iaS» 

oottagea aboae under the dm-tiBBH, aiii'iwtei^wni.-V^niaR* 
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stood out in the grerai orchards, and tlie apires of the TilUge 
churchea rose above the trees. Yon did not know that there 
were foul pools and dirty ditches that were spreading; fevec in 
those places. Bat there were. Yon did not know tliat men 




Airaham and tht Atiffali onrlwinv BoAm. 



were qnarrelling in the beer-housea, and that fatiierfl wore 
cursing thrar children. Yet it was so. 
T.beee cities were fall of wickedneaa. Ttftta'^ai-DjA.^.ii^i. 
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in all those houses kneeling down to say his evening prayer. 
O ! the cities were full of fever — ^the fever of sin, that bums 
and spreads more than any other fever does. God was intending 
on the morrow to sweep off such abodes of wickedness from the 
face of His earth. 

When the visitors were gone, (angels they were,) Grod tells 
Abraham what He is about to do. " Will not God spare them ? 
not for the sake of the righteous people there P I have a 
nephew there, Lot ; he has not forgotten God, surely ! I will 
go and plead for him and for them." So Abraham purposes, 
and going under the shade of those olives in the twilight, he 
prays. 

He intercedes, he speaks to God for the people, he throws 
himself between God and the sinners. Does God hear P Tes. 
He obtains a promise from God that if there are fifty good 
souls in the cities, He wHl not destroy them. Feeling more and 
more pity, he pleads on until God declares He will not over- 
throw the cities if only ten righteous men are to be found 
among all the people. If there were one hundred thousand 
inhabitants in those cities, and ten persons would have saved 
them, you can see in a moment that God would have accepted 
one good man for ten thousand of the wicked. How precious 
in the world is one good soul, that ten thousand should be spared 
for his sake ! If only to spare the wicked, let me be good, let 
me keep good. Were there ten persons, either men, women, or 
children, who loved God in those cities P No, there were not ! 
Lot was dragged out, with his wife and his two daughters, when 
the sun rose the next morning, and directly afterwards the cities 
were burnt up. 

It was no evil-designed man that set a match to different 
houses, and the wind spread the fire. It was no army that 
camped about them with banners, and poured down red-hot 
shot. God was their enemy, and He rained upon them a 
horrible rain of fire, out of which none of them came. They tell 
us what a dreadful sight was the bombardment of Strasbourg by 
the Germans in 1870. Day and night the flames shot up 
like great tongues from the city. Far down the valley of the 
Khino women came out of their cottages, and shaded their eyes 
whilo thoy looked upon the dense smoke and the leapiag fire. 
So Abraham looked from his pastures, and *' Lo, the smoke of 
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the country went up as the smoke of a furnace." To this very 
hour the Dead Sea, as it lies deep down among the burnt and 
blackened mountains, seems to have the dreadful secret of the 
destruction of these cities about it. 

What I want to speak more particularly to you about is this 
pleading with God. There is another and harder word for 
pleader — advocate. They call a man who pleads in a court of 
law an ^* advocate." St. John calls Jesus our Advocate : " We 
have an Advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous." 
(1 John ii. I.) Yes, Jesus is our Pleader. Every day in 
heaven our names are brought up : your name, my boy ; yours, 
my girl. Every day, maybe, we sin, we do wrong, we vex and 
grieve God. God tells His Son, as He told Abraham, that He 
cannot bear our sin, and that He must punish. Jesus, thanks 
be to Him, imdertakes our cause, speaks to God for us, turns 
away God's anger, spares and saves us. There are three things 
about Jesus Christ's pleading for us which I want you to 
recollect. 

1. Christ is worthy to plead. — Jesus is God's Son, His dear. 
His much "beloved Son," — ^the Son who is never denied, 
and never turned away. " Father, .... Thou hearest Me 
always." That was what Jesus Himself said when He was 
on earth. 

Suppose I am rich and kind, and have one little daughter — 
only one child — of whom I am very, very fond. My little girl 
is out one day in the streets of the city, and hears a childish, 
pitiful voice cry, " Water-cress ! water-cress ! " ' She sees the 
child's bare feet pattering on the pavement, and her thin 
clothes blown about by the wind. My daughter stops the 
carriage, and will have this child, motherless and starved, taken 
up, and driven to my house. She brings her into the hall, and 
running to me says, " Fa, come and look at this poor little 
thing, without any mother, without any shoes, and without 
anything to eat ; won't you do something for her ? " Will I go 
and say I will not have such a dirty, ragged child in my house, 
and tell the servant to put her out at once F No, I will not. 
It would break my little girl's heart if I did. For my child's 
sake, because the tears are in her eyes, because that voice I love 
80 well pleads for her, I will do something for that child. It 
is so wil^ GKmL Because Christ is so noble and worthy, and 
because He has taken pity upon us poor deserted Gldldreii« 
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and spoken words of lore to ns, God Himself feels for 
us. 

One day a soldier came into a judge's office, poorly dressed, 
and his face showing deep suffering. The judge, who was yery 
hiisy, pretending not to notice him, continued his work. The 
«oldier fumbled in his pockets for a long time, and then said in 
a disappointed voice, as though he saw that he was not welcome, 
** I did have a letter for you." The judge made no reply. 
Presently the man's thin, trembling hand pushed a note along 
the desk. The judge was about to say, ^ I have no time for 
such matters as these," when he found the writing was that of 
his own son, a soldier in the army. He took up the note. It 
read something like this : ** Dear father, the bearer is a soldier, 
discharged from the hospital. He is going home to die. 
Assist him in any way you can for Charlie* 8 sake** The judge 
said to a friend afterward : " I took the soldier to my heart for 
Charlie's sake ; I let him sleep in Charlie's bed. I clothed 
him, and supplied him with every comfort for the sake of my 
own dear boy." 

Children, God will never turn you away without answering 
your prayers, for His dear Son's sake. God will forgive our 
sin and meanness if Jesus takes hold of us by the hand. Jesus 
suffered for us. Before that Hand led us up to God, It was 
torn by the nails ; before that Face could smile upon us, the 
colour went from it. He fainted and died ! 

** * Worthy the Lamb that died,' they cried, 

* To be exalted thus ! ' 

• Worthy the Lamb I * our hearta reply j 

* For He was slain for us.' " 

2. Christ pleads at the right moment, — I have often been in a 
court and heard a Magistrate say to a prisoner who wsis hang- 
ing down his head, " Have you any friends who can say any- 
thing for youP" The miserable man, looking round, has 
answered, " No, my friends are all at a distance ; there is no 
one here I know." Jesus is always there when tee want Eir,i, 
He will not be with us if we do not care for Him ; if we do 
not beg of Him. When is the right moment at which we want 
JeauaP It is when God charges us with our sins against Him ; 
iij8 when Ood whispers to us we have 'been ensmlea to Him, 
siad we deserve to perish. It may "be t»oiD,^i3*^'°^^^^^^''^^ 
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Gk)d is telling ns that, and making ns feel how wicked and 
miserable we are. Then it is now we want a pleader, it is now 
we want Jesus to step between ns and God, and obtain for ns 
God's pardon. Do not fear ; Jesus will always come to yonr 
rescue just when you need Him. Let me tell you how a girl 
once hastened and saved her brother. 

During the civil war in America, a fine youth of eighteen, 
named Benjamin Owen, the son of a farmer of Vermont, was 
fighting with the Northern army, when the news reached 
home that he was about to be shot for having been asleep at his 
post! The news stimned the mother; it made his sister, 
Blossom, walk about the house as if in a dream ; and as for 
his father, he was quite heartbroken. Mr. Owen kept moving 
about tho room with his face in his hands, saying, " My dear 
boy ! ho couldn't have slept above a minute, I know ; Bennie 
never dozed over his duty ; how quick he used to be ! " At 
this time there was a tap at the door, and Blossom opening it 
lound a neighbour had brought a letter from Bennie. The 
letter told them all about it ; how Bennie was on the march, 
and lad carried the baggage of a companion named Jemmy 
Carr, because Jemmy was sick ; how it was Jemmy's turn to 
keep watch when they halted for the night, and Bennie, tired 
down as he was, would take his place. The letter went on, " But 
I was too tired, father. I could not have kept awake if I had 
had a gun at my head. . . . Don't lay my death against Jemmy. 
The poor boy is broken-hearted, tmd does nothing but beg of 
them to let him die in my stead. I can't bear to think of 
mother and Blossom. Comfort them ! . . . Good-bye, father ! 
God seems near and dear to me ; not at all as if He wished me 
to perish for ever, but as if He felt sorry for His poor, sinful 
child, and would tako me to be with Him and my Saviour in a 
better, better life." 

That night. Blossom stole out from home, leaving a note 
behind to say where she had gone, and hurried away, pale but 
brave, to the nearest railway-station. She was caught up by the 
mail train, and travelled all that night from station to station, 
past New York, right on to Washington. She told the railway 
conductors that she was going to ask President Lincoln to spare 
her brother, and they treated her gently and sent her on 
quickly. The President had just sat down the nQx.t m.Qnc:Qia^ 
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among his papers, when the door was pushed open timidly, and 
Blossom entered. 

" Well, my child, what do you want so early this morning ? " 
asked Mr. Lincoln, kindly. 

« Bennie's life, please Sir," said Blossom, trembling. 

" Who is Bennie, pray P " 

" Bennie ! he's my brother. O Sir I they're going to shoot 
him for being asleep at his post." 

" Yes, I recollect. But it was a time of great danger, my 
child. Your brother's sleep might have been yery serious for 



us." 



'*So my father said," Blossom replied, almost choking. 
" But poor Bennie was so tired. Sir, and Jemmy so weak." 

"What's that, child? come and tell me," and the great 
President drew Blossom to him, and got out all her story, and 
re^d Bennie's letter. He was not long in writing an order, 
and when Blossom heard him call a messenger, and say to him, 
" Send this dispatch at once," she felt her brother was saved. 

" Wait till to-morrow, my child, and Bennie shall go home 
with you," said Mr. Lincoln. You may guess what a glorious 
journey home they had — Bennie and Blossom ; and how all the 
village came out to meet them. Blossom pleaded, you see, at 
the right moment. 

3. Christ pleads tinth sueeess, — ^Abraham did all he could for 
the wicked in Sodom and Gomorrah, but he could not save 
them. A pious father and mother, though they put your 
hands together, and taught you to pray as soon as you could 
speak, may not, after all, get God's mercy for you. I know a 
boy who is always praying for his father, and begging him to 
go to chapel, and that father's life has been spared in many 
accidents, perhaps for the sake of his boy. Yet still he is not 
a good man. '' Father, come to service to-night, won't you ? " 
says the boy, so imploringly to him, sometimes. ''Not to- 
night, my lad; go on praying for me." This is the father's 
usual answer. That boy may pray on, but if the father does 
not himself beg Jesus to say a word for him, he will never be 
saved. Jesus never lost a case that He undertook. When you 
can get Christ to speak a word for you, you may be sure that 
Se will shortly turn to you a smiling face, and say, ** you are 
saved,** Qod, coming down to piiDifih.wB, \oc;Kyl \]& o£E!| will 
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pass by a teacher who is kneeling down and praying in our 
behalf ; He will psiss by a mother, a father, or a sister ;^ but He 
will never pass by Jesus Christ, His Son. Only call upon 
Jesus to plead for you, only trust Him, and you are safe. Is 
there no one calling for His help now ? Amen. 
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Tov must have heard how, one night, wlien the lamp in the 
holy temple at Shiloh was burning low, and a boy lay in one 
of the rooms, half elumbMing, l.hlnVin g it was nearly time to 
get up and open the doora, a strange, solemn voice colled 
" Samuel." It was God Who was speaiing, andHe waa going 
to maike this little boy His friend, and toll him what He would 
not trust to any one else. Long ago, before there was any 
Bible, God came to men in quiet places, and at still hours, and 
gave His directions to those He loved and trusted. 

So it was Qat night when Abraham hod gone into his tent, 
and heard God calling his name. It was a sad viait was thati 
Godoamo,aiid " tempted Abraham." For Ibe word "tempted," 
put the word "tried," and yon wiU better understand what was 
meant. Before joa take a thing for your own, yon try it, don't 
jroa f Yaa see whether your book is Bcffleft, ■jotv mib ■»\i»Wiun 
Xoar ball IB Bound, don't you,be£oia joulakeiitooia^ Qui, 
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before He took Abraham dose to His heart, wanted to know 
and to feel how much he loved and obeyed Him. 

Listen to God's command : — *^ Take now thy son, thine only 
son Isaac." At these words, how Abraham would shake off 
all the sleepiness from his eyes. Isaac was his only boy, since 
Ishmael had been sent off with a piece of bread and a bottle 
of water. Isaac was the boy about whom God had spoken great 
and wonderful things when he should become a man. Isaac 
was the kind and obedient lad, the favourite with the herdsmen, 
the very favourite of the flock, his mother's and his father's 
pride. O ! what kind word was God going to speak about the 
boy? 

Take '' thine only son Isaac, whom thou lovest, and get thee 
into the land of Moriah," and — ^what P How Abraham's heart 
beat for the words which should follow. " And offer him there 
for a burnt off ring upon one of the mountains which I will tell 
thee of." What a shock to that affectionate father ! Kill the 
boy, slay him, bum up his body with fire, take him away from 
home, never to be seen again ! Impossible ! Abraham would 
think he must be mistaken. O! you may depend upon it 
Abraham knew that voice too well to be deceived ; he had often 
heard its comfortable words. But is he not ready to say, 
*^ Lord, Thou hast taught me Thou art loving, and would' st 
spare all men. I would do everything else, but kill my own 
son I cannot!" If he had spoken to God like this, and 
excused himself, perhaps Gx)d would have forgiven him. But 
he does not say anything of the kind ; he never thinks of dis- 
obeying God. 

Before the sun was up, Abraham was stirring, and woke up 
his boy. How could he wait till all was light, when Sarah, his 
wife, would want to know where they were going ? He called 
Isaac and two of his servants, saddled the ass while they were 
getting ready, and cut up the wood for the sacrifice. Now they 
are off ; in the gray cold morning. They pass through the 
bleating flocks, and through the cattle, and Abraham has not 
the heart to look back to the tent where his wife stUl sleeps. 

They are some distance from home, and the sun is bright, 
and the air is clear. The hill where the solemn and dreadful 
deed is to be done, is yet three days' journey. How much more 
sad that makes it to Abraham. FerhapE ha <^^M. \ss^^ ^ssc^s^ 
this thing better if he had done i\» a\, oTxcia. ^^ ^sKas3«s^*"^ ^^^^^ 
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bad told him to ^ to that little Talley not for from bis tents, 
where the brook is almost hidden hy the olives, — bo far that his 
boy's groans coold ndt be heard at home, — if he had been told 




MralUHB and Inae aieeading the Umml, 



to go there this motaing when it was goatcely light, and offer 

tio eacziSoe, be could have done it. But, no ! be most think 

about it, and iave it before him tor ttirea \otnj Ssja. H -^onp 

■SOb aiatw it rery ill, and the doctor wiowft evei^ 4b.7i kwS. 
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they tell you joa mnA qteitk quietly nod moat not play, they 
do not tell you she ia going to die, till lier breath in growing 
hard, and she ia just pawing away. Abraham, poor num, had 
to think of his boy dying for thrae full days. What was much 
more dieadful, he had to think ha had to slay him '. 

laaao saw hia father was sad and quiet, and be talked on to 
the two young men that were with him. The 'birds must have 
chattered and sung in the bushes, but Abraham never heard 
them. The brooks bubbled in sweet leafy plac^, but Abraham 
did not think they sounded eoft and pleasant. During the 
third day's journey, Abraham had before him the hill which he 
was to climb wiUi laaac^ — they two together — for no one else 
should see what was to be done. At the foot of the hill, 
Abraham gave Isaac the wood to carry, and himself jucked up 
the knife and the tindec. The young men were told to stay there 
while their nuister and his son went up to worship. Much 
those young men wondered that they should have come so far 
just to offer a sacrifice, and that they did not see it themselveB 
as they did at home. 

Abraham is an old man, who has lived mart than a hundred 
yeois. He thinks of Sarah, his wife. He knows how she 
doats on the boy ; how she used to brighten up when Isaac 
came in tired from shootdng or following the sheep ; how lonely 
she feels now because they are so long away. Abraham now 
and then, when Isaac is looking off, turns such loving, tearful 
eyes upon him — on his fine form, on his soft, rich ourls. They 
are toiling up, Abraham with slow steps, and Isaac loaded with 
the wood. " Father," said the boy, " here is the fire and the 
wood; but where is the 
lamb tnt a burnt offer- 
ing F " How touching ! 
That must have cut his 
father's heart more 
deeply than a knife 
could have done. Could 
his &ther say to him, 
"YoD are to be the 
lamb ; yon are to be 
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those innocent eyes, the father answers 'beautifully : " My son, 
God will provide Himself a lamb." Now they reach the place 
of sacrifice. 

Everything should be done carefully, as for God, and in 
God's sight. And now all is ready. Itis time Isaac should be 
told he is to die. We can fancy Abraham drawing his boy 
aside. There on the soft turf they sit, the father's arm thrown 
over the son's neck, while with trembling words he tells him 
all. When Isaac hears that in a few minutes he must lie 
bleeding and dying on the altar, what does he do P Does he 
murmur, does he tell his father he must not obey God P He is 
young and quick, and even now he could fling himself out of 
his father's arms and bound down the hill. No, he does not 
try to get away. He has been taught that Gk>d has been kind 
to his father and mother, and he has said to himself that he 
would serve Him as they have done. Is he the only boy 
who has shown he would sooner die than disobey or grieve 
God ? Let me tell you of one. 

A pious family from Europe, who had settled in one of the 
cities of America, had for their eldest boy a pleasant and 
gentle, yet a brave lad. One day he was out, and a gang of 
rough, cruel boys, that hated him, met him, and said, " We've 
found out where there is a splendid orchard with lots of fruit, 
and we're going to get some ; come along, we mean you to 

go." 

" What, steal ! I couldn't do it for anything," said the boy, 
throwing back his honest head. 

"I say you shall," said one hulking fellow, inaxage, "or 
else we will put you in the river and drown you, we will." 

The little hero saw they would do it, but he did not scream ; 
he didn't try to get out of their road. He stood up and told 
them, " I can't steal — you can kill me first." 

And these lads laid hold of him who would rather perish than 
offend God, or be a thief, and carried him to the river and 
threw >n'Tn in, and the water shut out for ever the sight of his 
smiling face. 

Isaac allows his father to tie him down to the altar. It is 

time to ask how Abraham could bring himself to shed that 

boy's blood. Pon't you recollect he said to the young men he 

lefi at the bottom of the hill, "Wo n?\51 ^ioma ^jgaMa. to you ? " 

Tarn to Hebrews xi. 19, and you ^wSl i^^ XJ^V. 'Swii ^i^ 
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Abraham could ofifer up his son hecause he belieyed *^ God was 
able to raise him up, even from the dead." Here is the 
secret : Abraham really believed that though the bo/s blood 
should flow down the altar, and he should die, and his body be 
burnt up, yet GxkI would raise him up, and they two should 
walk back together. He trusted Gk>d entirely. God gave 
Isaac to him in a wonderful way, and He had the right to take 
the boy again. If God had told him to kill himself, Abraham 
would have done it, rather than he would have killed his son. 
Many fathers and mothers have to give up their children. 
They are obliged to see them die, to see God take them. Yet 
they still trust Him and love Him. 

A dear little f eUow, nine years old, was run over by a train 
near New York. A policeman picked him up, and on the way 
to the hospital he said, ** Tell mother I'm going straight to my 
Saviour." His mother soon came to his bedside at the hospital, 
and he said to her, " Mother, I'm going to Jesus. O ! I love 
Him 80 much. Don't let them cut off my leg. But if they do, 
never mind, it won't hurt me as much as they hurt Jesus." 
When his father arrived, he gave him this message, — " Tell 
brother Eddy, if he feels lonely now, because he has no brother, 
to learn to love Jesus, and He will be his Brother." These 
were his last words. Two hours after that he died. And his 
mother ! did she complain of God ? No. When she got home, 
this is what she said, —** The Lord has taken my Charlie : 
* though He slay me, yet will I trust in Him.' " 

It was this great trust in God — ^that God must mean well — 
which Abraham had. It was this that made his fingers able to 
hold a knife. In another instant his son's blood would have 
been flowing ; but God, Who did not want that life. Who only 
wanted obedience, now stepped in. A voice is heard from above, 
'* Lay not thine hand upon the lad. . . .for now I know that 
thou fearest God, seeing thou hast not withheld thy son, thine 
only son, from Me." ' 

A ram they never saw before is now noticed among the 
bushes, and is laid struggling on the altar in the place of the 
quiet Isaac, and God's great and sweet promises are heard 
again. 

There are many lessons in this beautiful story, and I want 
you to learn two. 

i. 6W m^ alwayt g\v$ tct pwow to obey H\w«— ^ ^ ^^js^.'bss^'jss. 
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haye anything so hard to do as Abraham. Gk)d never told any 
one to dimb to heaven without putting a safe ladder down for 
him. Gk>d tells us to be sorry for our sins, and to leave them. 
At the same time that he tells us to be sorry for sin, He 
gives us tenderness of heart so that we may feel as we ought, 
and it is His strong hand which puts away our wickedness 
from us. 

2. The tUtry wonderfuUy forethowt ChrUfi taerijlee, — Three 
days Abraham had that dreadful hill-top before him. For 
three years after He was baptized, wherever He went, Jesus 
could see straight in His way the garden where He should groan, 
and the hill where He must be nailed up, and mocked, and 
stabbed for us. God spared Abraham the pain of killing his 
boy, and spared the boy the fainting of death, yet He " spared 
not His own Son, but delivered Him up for us all." Can we 
keep our hearts from such a love P We are praying Him to 
take them, are we not P Amen. 
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I SHOULD have been loiry to have been as gnilty as Joseph's 
brotiiers. It was forty years since that day when they let the 
fair-faoad boy down into the old well, and left bim to perish, 
like the beasts that had come there dying for water and found 
none, and whose booea Joseph stood upon ! forty years since 
they saw the IsbmaeKtea, with tbai camels, tent-poles, and 
Bpeais, threading their way along the hills, and stopped tham, 
and sold Joseph for a anm which would not hare bean five 
■hillings apiece! Itwarfa long tiioe &KO,'WiiV't. ct^^ «e«cffi&. 
ymterday. They remembered how ttiey ms^'M X*JA "&>» 
mercbaate to be iind to h™, never sakei^hani V>'V» <»*«S^'«» 
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whom they sold him, never imhed him "good-bye," though he 
looked back towards them for mileB. Their father Jacob was 
dead now. The funeral wels Over ; the mourners had all gone 
hack to their homes, and Joseph to his palace. 

" Joseph nas fond of his father, and we were safe when hia 
father was alivG, but he will forget OS now. He will only 
rememher how cruel we were to him ; he may throw db into 
prison for it, or drive UB out of the country." 

80 the hrothers thought, and they went to the palace, and fell 
down hefore Joseph, the governor, crying, " ' Behold we are thy 
gervants; ' forgive our old ill-treatmeat of thee." Joseph wept. 
He had not forgotteo anything, but he had forgiven all. He 
thought of it all, and what it hod done for him. He saw that 
if his brothers had not 
sold him he might never 
have seen Egypt. If he 
had not passed those 
weary months in prison, 
he would not have met 
with Pharaoh's butler, 
who brought him to the 
king. He did not think 
at the time tba^throngh 
the gaol was the right 
way to the king's house, 
but BO it wM, Joseph was once (sond about a coat; he was not 
proud now of a palace and a chariot Joseph was once simple 
—so cbild-like that he told his brothers his dream about their 
obeying him ; but he was not simple now. He was the " prime 
minister" of the first nation in the world. He had been made 
humble and kind by his own sufferings. "When his brothers 
pleaded for themselvea. his eyes filled np with tears, and he 
said, ■' As for you, ye thought evil against me ; but God meant 
it unto good,. ..Now therefore fear ye not: I will nourish 
you, and yonr littlo ones." 

This, then, is our text : how God brings good out of what 

we think is evil. 

Come with me to a pottery. Do you see this gray clay P Put 

j'oar SngeiB into it, and it will Boil ttiem. Tonch it, and it will 

take ereij finger-mark. Come again ■maiQ. b. iia-^ ci \.-^o. 

The^ are opening the fcinuw», Mii core^'^ft "^-"^ 'i''™^ 
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beautifully white and pure. These things are made of the clay 
which dirtied your fingers. See what the fire has done ! Many 
youths, many men, are like that clay. Every bad companion 
can leave his finger-mark on them, and can injure them. 
Then G-od comes and puts them into the fire. I mean He makes 
them sufier. He puts one into a hospital, and another lies ill 
of fever, and there they learn to be patient, like Christ. When 
the pain has gone, how much more loving they are than they 
used to be, how much purer. Bad companions leave them 
because they cannot do as they like with them ! 

Here is a little boy. The scarlet fever came upon him some 
years ago. It settled in his eyes, and left him quite blind. He 
has brothers and sisters who used to quarrel and complain, and 
make home unhappy. It is not so now. They have learned to 
be contented and gentle. Who was it taught them ? It was 
Arthur. Not Arthur when he could see, and run, and play, 
but since his oyes have been closed, and they have had to lead 
him about. 

** I cannot help wishing he could so*)'* said JAsui^ to a friend 
who called one day. 

" 1 dare say,*' said the visitor ; " but I hope you do not try to 
make Arthur discontented ? " 

" Arthur isn't discontented,'* said Lizzie, earnestly. " He 
loves Q-od, and loves sets everything right ; doesn't it, 
Arthur?" 

" I don't feel cross now," said the little blind boy, quietly ; 
" when I am alone, I pray, and sing my Sabbath-school hymns, 
and sing and sing, and Gk>d's in the room, and it feels light — 
and — I forget I'm blind at all." 

God had turned the little fellow's darkness into light; He 
had been and comforted him before any one else. Out of evil 
came good. 

Daniel ! why did you keep praying before your open window ? 
You knew your enemies were whispering outside, and intended 
to seize you for it ? Why not go into some " inner chamber 
and shut the door ? " It is too late now ; it is all over with you ; 
the lions' appetites are sharp. 0, it was an evil and bitter hour 
when they opened the den of the roaring brutes and let you in ! 
So we might have thought. But Qod took care of him. The 
lions fawned upon him like lap-dogs, and hA qiq.^<1^^»:^^^^^ 
hair of their manes in his fingen. In >utiA TXLCict^%^ -^^^ssc^ 
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the king brought him out, and declared that Daniel'a God 
shoold be hie God, then how the good Bhone in the midst of 
the eviL 




" A hai of iron worth £1, worked intohorBO-aJioeB,israidto 
he worth £2 ; made into needles, it Ls worth £70 ; made into 
pen-knife blades, it is worth £660 ; made into balance-Bpringe 
of watches, it is worth £60,000. What a drilling the poor bar 
molt undergo to reach all fliat ; but hammered, and beaten, 
and poonded, and poliehed, how wae ita value increased 1 It 
might well have quivered and complained under the hard knocks 
it got ; but were thej not all necessary to draw out its fine 
qualities f " There are aome trees which seem to be of Uttle use. 
Thejr hare do bleesoms worth notiio, or any fruit fit to eat. 
But get a knife to them. Cut into their bark, and then what 
predous, healing balm flows out '. 

A few Tears ago, a strange thing happened at a factory 
yard in Lancashire. The foremen and lads, the women and 
girls,— all the hsjids On the place,— were gathered round 
Ha entrance-gatea of the mill. The women look pale, and 
tba lads thin and weak. A nJlwa'j-'vit.gQii o^mKn loUi^^ into 
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the yard, heavily laden with cotton. The ladB begin to shout. 
The men get round the wagon, and slap the bags like old 
friends, saying, <' Hey, owd chaps, but Tm fain (glad) to see 
yow agen." Suddenly a foreman hushes them, and they begin 
to sing. 

** Praise God from Whom all blessings flow"— 

that is what they sing, and the song goes on till the voices are 
almost choked. What is it all about P The wagons had 
brought in hundreds of bales of cotton before, and they had 
never looked out of the mill-windows to notice them. There 
had been war in America, and the plantations had been laid 
waste, and for two or three years no ship had sailed to England 
with cotton. Half -a-million of people in Lancashire had had 
no work ; all the mills had been idle, the cupboards empty. ! 
those were hard, dark days ; but did no good come from them P 
They taught Englishmen everywhere to be kind and feeling. 
How people were touched when they were told that little 
Lancashire children were lying dead in their homes of hunger 
and cold, like flies killed oif by the frost. How the money 
poured in! Every post brought it. Every train was loaded 
with clothing for them. Every ship coming to our shores was 
like a white-winged dove that Qod had sent with food, for the 
ships brought gifts. It taught the world to love the sufifering. 
It taught the weavers, now that the first load of cotton had 
come, to sing and give thanks to Qod in a mill-yard because 
they could begin to work and earn their bread. 

Perhaps you don't know how pearls grow. They are taken 
from the shells of fish, like oysters and mussels. Near 
Llandudno, in Wales, which some of you may have visited in 
the summer, there is a river called the Conway. I have seen 
men on the river in boats, dragging from the bottom with long 
rakes great numbers of mussels. They open the black 
shells of these mussels, and sometimes find pearls inside. 
What is the history of these pearls P They were at first 
only grains of sand and grit which the mussel took in by 
accident along with the water. But this grit got between his 
soft body and his shell. It gave him great pain. It troubled 
him so much that he was obliged to see if he could not smoothe 
it and soften it. So he began to covex \t mV^ ^ ^bKS1^» ^\ ^Ss^ss^^ 
wbicb by and by became haxd an!i■bxi|^\•,'«3QJG^^^'^^»^^^^P*"^^ 
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The oysters, which contain the best pearls, do the same. You 
see, then, that the pearl grows out of pain and suffering. 

In the old city of Troyes, in France, more than a hundred 
years ago, there was an interesting little scene which vray few 
saw. A pious young minister from the cathedral was walking 
in one of the narrow streets, Tisiting the poorer people, when 
he turned into a. cottage. He came upon two g^ls sitting 
on a bench sewing. He spoke to them, but they only turned 
their large, wondering eyes on him and his skull-cap and long, 
loose coat. He spoke again, but they only seemed uneasy, and 
motioned to each other. Just then the mother came in, and 
putting her hand on the brushed-up hair of one of the girls, 
she burst into tears, and said, " Alas, Sir, my daughters are 
deaf and dumb ! " The visitor felt himself pitying them, and 
wondered how he could teach them of their Saviour. He went 
backwards and forwards to the cottage till he found out a way 
of making himself understood, till he inyented the first 
alphabet for the deaf and dmnb. He lived to be more than 
seventy years old, and made the first home* in the world for 
deaf and dumb children. See how good came out of evil ! See 
how those two poor girls were the means of bringing about all 
the homes for the deaf and dumb that have existed, and all the 
ways by which we can speak to them of God and heaven. The 
old man's grave is in the cemetery of F^re la Chaise, at Paris, 
where the Prussians and the French fought so desperately. 

Joseph and Jesus were in many things alike. They were 
both ** made perfect through sufiferings.'* Did you ever notice 
how similar things happened to both F 

Joseph was hated by hit brethren. Jesus had brothers, — the 
carpenter's sons, — and they wanted to force Him down to the 
feast at Jerusalem, where He was likely to be seized and put 
in prison. St. John never wrote anything more sad than 
when he said of Jesus, ** Neither did His brethren believe 
in Him." 

Joteph woe told for twenty pieces of silver. Jetnt wat told 
for thirty pieces, and it was by Judas, who liked to be looked 
upon as His brother. 

Joseph ioat not known by hit brethren, though he was giving 
iibem bread. Jesus, who calls all men His brothers, is not 
inown by them aince He has gone mto hea^ven. Jesus speaks 
to them, and they do not liateo. Ha iQQi^^»lii<eiai)%sA^<ss^ ^ 
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not notice it. He says, '*I am the Bread of Life; He that 
Cometh to Me shall never hunger ; *' and they do not believe it. 

Joseph forgave his brethren, Jesus forgives ; but we think 
He does not, and many a time we look up to Him and say, 
** Canst Thou pardon P '* Let us think of Him standing among 
us like Joseph, and asking, " Why doubt me ? " and " speaking 
peaceably *' to us. 

You followed Joseph through all his life, and your hearts 
went with him. When they corded him and let him into the 
well, how you pitied him ! When you saw him sold, and look 
back to his brothers across the hills, how sorry you felt ! When 
they shut him up in prison, though nobody had seen a cloud of 
anger on his brow, or a stain on his character, how your love 
went out to him ! how you felt you could embrace him I Have 
you no love, no tears for Jesus ? He was nobler and purer 
than Joseph. No love, when Judas brought the soldiers for 
Him ? No love, when He looked back sorrowfully after His 
friends ? No love, when they pushed down the thorns into His 
head ? No love, when they hammered the nails into His feet 
and hands ? 



-s5^ 



** Type thou art of One more holy. 
Who His glo^ laid aside, 
Took the f onn of servant lowly, 
Stoop*d to sofTering man, and died." 
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?|HAT gMftt rivers oarry.— Tha litUe 

TiaaketatthBriTer-Bide. — ThaPrinceafl 

takes the child.— It ia a little mattar. 

— Iiittle tlungBiraporfant (1.) becauBO 

they ore not noticoil — Bailding up a 

character — Stntwaonthebrooh— Theboyand 

the Teatament — The girls at the (oontain— 

No '■ little Bins." — (2.) Because they are 

repeated— Drops o( tain — Coral inaects — 

Spider and snake— Chalh rocks.— (3.) Because they draw great 

things after them — A tree in India — Hew chimneys are 

dimbed — Sinful thoughts— A child snatched from a flze. 



lUFOB.'IAJST LITTLE THimlS* 
" Sfaa Ud it In tli« flags >iy the tivCT'i hrink."— Exodm U. 1. 
Great riven carry mnch with them to the sea. They 
Ining down mud and sand, which, lying at th«T months, form 
large islands. They bring down the bodies of sheep and cattle 
wiiich the floods have cairied off in the mountains, and tiie 
sununer waves wilt by and by play with tiieir bones on tiie 
sea-ehore. But no river brought down that which Fhaisoh's 
daughter fonud near the long papyrus reeds when she cama to 
bathe. There it was, a little bashet daubed all over with slime, 
which looked gray and hard as (he sun shone npon it. No 
crocodile had overturned it. No ibis had pecked at it witi its 
long beak. The child inside is fair and well fed, and it opens ita 
little dark eyes wordeHngly, and givee a restless cry which goee 
straight to the heart of that yoimg lady. There is a girl hurrying 
past the rashes, coming to see what ia 'iIib ■aatlfx. She says, 
":fi6aUIcaIla womaiitoii.tirwtli6(ialilioi -3111^" TSia (gii. 
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is the baby's sister ; the nurse who is called is the mother, — jou 
know the plot they laid. It was no uncommon thing to find a 
Hebrew child in the Nile in those days, with its eyes closed, its 
tiny hands clenched, and death on its face. Why should 
Pharaoh's daughter take up one of these children, when her 
father had ordered them to be thrown into the river P Will 
not she soon be tired of it ? No. The baby will grow up to 
the boy, and then she will take ^in^ from his mother's hut to 
the palace. Teachers will be found for him, and he will learn 
all about the language, and laws, and army of Egypt. He is 
to become a great man, who wlQ himself make laws for the 
Hebrews, and lead them on to battle. We shall hear of him 
again as Moses, the friend of God, the writer of part of the 
Bible. It was a little thing for Pharaoh's daughter to come 
upon a child there on the river bank, but see what the result was ! 
What I would first say is, that, — 

1. LITTLK THIK08 AMM IMPOBTANT BKOATTBX TSCT ASM 

KOT KOTIOKD. 

Many men and children go staring through l^e world, look- 
ing at nothing in particular. They like great shows, great 
things, great men. They never look carefully at little things. 
They pats through a wood, and say, ** How dark and dull it is." 
Another keeps his eyes open, and he says, ** How Tve enjoyed 
the walk! Did you notice how old ^ose yew-trees were? 
Here's a fine pimrose I picked up ! What a pretty fern ! ** 

Little things are not noticed, but there we make a great 
mistake. What would you think of the man who expected 
his house to be built, and yet told the bricklayers they must not 
go to the trouble of laying every little brick ? I wonder how 
our watches would keep time if the watchmaker had told his 
men that it did not matter about putting in some of the little 
parts. Tou want to build up a good character of your own, 
you want to be honest men and good women, yet you think 
you can do it without putting in good tempers and sincere 
prayers, — ^you may leave those out. I tell you it will not do. 

There was a merchant in San Francisco who did not think it 

worth while to look at the wooden piles on which his warehouse 

was built over the river. One day the whole warehouse fell. 

A Bmall w&ter-woTm had eaten away the wood until it had 

become quite rotten. 
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I was walking along a brook-side the other day, and the 
water seemed to follow me. There it was stirring the grasses, 
and I should have said the brook was flowing that way. But 
looking at it more closely, I f oimd some straws and sticks which, 
though the wind was against them, were moving steadily past 
me in the other direction, and of course I saw that that was the 
course of the brook. "Which is the best way to find out the 
character of people ? Why, to look at the little things about 
them. 

A boy once went to a merchant for a situation. It was the 
first time he had tried to do anything for a living. 

" Have you got a character ? ** asked the merchant. 

«*No, Sir." 

" What's that shining in your jacket pocket ? ** 

The boy went rather red, and pulled out a New Testament, 

with gilt edges. Inside was written, " Presented to for 

good behaviour and attendance, by his affectionate teacher." 

" That's character enough for me, my boy," said the merchant. 
" You may come in the morning." 

It was a little thing to carry a Testament, but it showed the 
merchant what sort of a boy was before him. 

Suppose it is a hot July day, and some of you girls are 
coming home from school. There is a fountain on the way, 
and you get round it. An old apple- woman comes up ; one of 
you make way for her, and because it is awkward for her, you 
say, "Let me help you," and hand her the brimming cup. 
Then, without waiting to be thanked, the girl that did it might 
run off* with a shake of her curls and a hymn on her lips. That 
would be a trifling thing, but it would show a kind heart. 
This is the way in which good, kind natures are formed. If 
you neglect to do little kind things, you will wake up some 
day and find a cold, hard heart within you that will not feel. 

You never hear God speak about " little sins." It is as wrong 
to steal a lead pencil as it is to steal a pound, because Qod says, 
^* Thou shalt not steal." It would hurt you to take a penny, 
as much as if you stole a bank-note. I beg of you, do not go 
wrong in litUe matters because people may not notice it. 
Again,— 

n. LITTLE THINGS iJtX XICPOKTANT BKOAUSB THBT ARK KSPRA.T«)« 

When Ood wants the fields ^\dch. ^Mi^^ "Vie^co^ lasy^rsiL \^\i^ 
watered, He doea not call fox tfcio iWer^ aa^LX^aa y^^^'v^ ^"^^ 
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flow them. No! He calls for drops of rain. They fall 
quickly, patter, patter on the g^und. One drop would not 
answer, but repeated drops do. They steal down through the 
soil till they come to the little grain of com, and say, ** Here 
we are: God sent us to moisten you." The grain drinks in 
the water, feels life, and shoots up a green blade. 

Sometimes, in the South-Seas, the islands are shaken by 
volcanoes from below, and the solid ground stirs and sinks some 
feet beneath the sea. What is done then ? God calls in the 
little coral insects, which swarm on the land that is sunken. 
Working away night and day like little stonemasons, and lay- 
ing down their shells when they are dead, after long, long years 
they raise the ground once more above the sea. Bound most 
of the islands there, the coral insect has made belts of ground 
which break the force of the sea, and make it a safe and 
pleasant place inside for ships to anchor. Look what the little 
coral insect is able to do by repetition ! 

I read lately that a man had come upon a remarkable sight. 
He found a snake, above a foot long, fastened up in a spider's 
web, so that he could not wriggle out. The snake had been 
asleep or lazy, and the little spider had all the time been wind- 
ing his web round him, one thread after another, until it had 
been too strong for the reptile. See ! one thread from the web 
would have been of no use, but many little threads held the 
snake fast. 

The chalk diiSs in the South of England are hundreds of 
feet high in some places ; so high that if men should fall from 
them they would be dashed to pieces. What do you think they 
are made of? They are said to be made of the shells of 
millions of creatures. One of those shells would never have 
been seen, but millions of them are enough to make high rocks. 

Like the thin thread of a spider, like the small shells in the 
chalk, are many of the little things that you do. A spider's 
thread was a little thing, but the snake allowed one too many 
threads to be tied round him. You may think it a little thing 
to turn Jesus away, but O ! you may do it once too often, so 
that He may leave you. Again, — 

III. LITTLS THINGS ▲&■ IHPORTAMT BX0AU8B THXY DRAW OBBAT 

THIMQ8 AJFTKB. tavU. 

Children, have your eyes on little t\mi'g%, 'jcfvi ^^i Tv<i\.VMrw 
-^Jiat will follow them. In India \iietft \aa\x^v— *^^«»sa^ 
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fig-tree, — and no man who would take core of his house allows 
that tree to grow near a chink in the wall. Let there be oyer 
80 small a crack in the wall, and the tree will put in one of its 
hranches, and widen the hole until it breaks up the brickwork. 
I am afraid there are not many of you who have not some little 
chinks and holes about you. Look at your hearts now. Is 
there nothing dangerous creeping inP Tou opened a little 
hole when you let an ill-temper in, or when you thought 
a hard thing about GK>d, or when you listened to something 
wicked. Let these things grow, and they will ruin you. 

Do you know how men climb tall chimneys ? They first fly 
a kite over them, and let the kite fall on the other side, leaving 
the string hanging from the chimney. To this string they tie 
a rope, and draw that up ; and after the rope, a ropo-ladderyby 
which they moimt to the top. 

A wicked thought seems a little thing. It does not hurt, 
you think ; '* it is not of any consequence,'' you say. I teU 
you it does hurt ; it is very serious. It is the little kite that 
you send up to some bad object. The thought passes off, and 
you believe it is done with. You are mistaken. See ! there is 
a little thread fastening you to that wicked thing which you 
wanted to reach. Wish it again, and you will find yourself 
nearer to it. The thread has g^own into a ladder, and by and 
by you will be drawn up, and do that sin which you thought 
you would like to do. 

This is the way in which all the murderers, all the thieves, 
all the forgers, aU the drunkards in the world, have been made. 
Sometimes men go into the gaol, and talk to the wretched men 
and women who are locked up that they may do no more 
mischief. Will you believe it when I tell you that they have 
most of them been to Sunday-school ? They once sat round 
their teachers as you do, and knelt at prayer, and rose up to 
sing. How did they go wrong? They began with a bad 
thought, a bad wish. One said, ** I should like to do as Jones 
does — to stay out as late at night, and to go where he goes." 
Another said, ** 1 wish I had as much money as Fred, I would 
not be particular how I spent it.'' The one became a low, loose 
wretch, and the other a bold thief. Beware, children, of sin ; 
even of wishing to sin. Jesus can take all your sins away, 
and keep them away. Ask Him. Try Him. 

One night there was a fire at a derg^rs^acL^ VwiafeHa.*Gaa 
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00011107. The mother, the father, and all the family bat one 
had got out half -dreiBed, and itood oatode. The flaioes were 
liuretmg fa-om »ome ot t^ windowB, and it was thought Uiat 
nothing else could be saved. Somebody looks round uid saya, 
" Where's John f he is not ha-e. ! he is in the house stilL 
God spare him ! " Two fallows run right nnder the house. 
One mouate Uie oHier's shoulders, and reaching a bed-room 
window, lifts down the little trembling 
boy. The father and mother, the 
brothers and airters, would have been 
dreadfully dintresBed if Johnny had 
not becD savod — if they had found his 
body all blackened and burnt among 
the ruins. But no one else would 
bare thought it very serious, or felt it 
very much for that particular little boy 
to have been burnt to death. Yet the 
little fellow was very valuable. He 
lived to preadi thousands of limes, 
len and women. He was John 




"Wesley, 

CMldreo, -we ought 
father and mother wer 



a be aa amious about you as Wesley's 
about the boy in that burning house. 
It is not a little thing that you should stop in sin. I wonld cry 
" Danger." Sin scorches, consumes, withers up. It is not a 
UttJe thing tjiat you riiould be drawn out and saved. You 
might become great misdonaries, great preachers, great writers, 
and savemany others. Would that be a little thing f Say out 
of your hearts, " Jesus, pity me, forgave me, take me out of 
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twice healed : a scene at caisks±mi. 

Bt. Ldki t, 17—18. 

Wh are going thia afternoon to follow the greatest and noblest 
Man who ever lived; to walk where He walked; to hear His 
words, to see His deeds. Let ua step softlf. 

We wiU stand on a Bat shore while the clear, bright wators 
of a lake roU at onr feet. The hills Over yonder, sii or 
seven miles away, rise up from the "water steep and solemn. 
The lake seems to be twelve or thirteen miles long. There 
are l""ll« behind ua and beyond us ; the whole lake seemi laid in 
their green anns, as if tbey would hide it. How atill every- 
thingis! howsacredl We will move along the shore to these 
broken stones. Ah ! a stork ie wading throogb the water 
H if on stilts among the reeds and the bright pink oleanders, 
and now Sapping his heavy wings, flies oS. Why, these 
■tones, these broken walls, these low, damp arches, must he 
the ruins of large buildings and of a lorae to^i&V Xol^ 
thia is all Uuit is left of Capernaum, cmca «. btmiraa <£fti^ • 
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And this lake is the Sea of Galilee. It was its waTes, that 
are now so idle that one night long ago were hissing round 
a fishing-boat, and so terrified the sailors that they awoke 
a Passenger they had on board. He no sooner saw the 
danger than He said, " Peace, be still ! " The angry waves fell 
back ashamed, and there was but just enough breeze to bring 
the boat ashore. You know that Passenger was Christ the 
Lord. In those days, round this lake nestled many a town and 
village, the shores were covered with nets and timbers, and the 
waters were all alive with boats. 

At Nazareth, where Jesus had grown up, the people had 
treated Him ungratefully. They had sneered at Him even in 
the synagogue, and had said He was only the carpenter*B Son. 
He had left Nazareth, that beautiful place over yonder hills, 
and was staying in Capernaum, which He called ** His own 
city." All Capernaum was moved about this wonderful Man 
Who had come into their midst. Jesus could not walk down 
the street but He would have a crowd following Him, and He 
must stop at every comer to heal a poor afflicted creature. 

One day, Christ had a more respectable congregation than 
He sometimes preached to. Perhaps He was sitting in some 
large room of the nobleman or the centurion, for the place was 
filled with merchants and Scribes, who would not be likely to 
sit in a fisherman's hut to hear a sermon. So many came to 
hear His teaching, that they filled the room, and blocked up the 
doorway, and stood looking over one another's shoulders, right 
out into the street. 

And somebody that was not invited is coming. There is a 
poor man at the other end of the town who has lain for many 
■ months crouched up in one comer of his cottage. He is palsied ; 
he is so helpless, that when he is himgry some one must feed 
him, and when he gets up somebody must lift him. He had 
seen little and heard little, hidden away there in a close room, 
but, thank God ! he had heard one thing. Some friend had 
told him of the miracles that were being done, and that no 
cripple need despair. 

What a glorious thing it was that the palsied man was not 

left without friends who could tell him about Christ, and bring 

him to Him ! Children, do not be tired of doing little acts of 

JdndnesB ; you " shall in no wise lose " your " reward.** Jesus 

eajrs 80, and I think He knows. 'lYios^i^aiA wA\i€t^i^Jl^Xii3QJg,a 




the Temptit. 



;ou do day after dity shall all be repaid, and an act of loTe maj 
bear unexpected and wonderful fruit. 

A merchact had gone into the cotmtry for the benefit of hit 
health. One eyening he vas eitting on the terrace of the house 
just ahove the river, when there was a sad acddent. A young 
man whom the merchant did not know at the time was riding 
down the road. The horse was ■verj bmfwa, «ii4. «-^ "^b*- "*>* 
foaagmaa wa* thrown off into tte li^W. TViena'SM-wi'^Dsa 
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to be lost if the joung man was to "be saved. The river waa 
swift, and was carrying bim down. The merchant was a good 
swimmer, but he was not as strong as he generally was. Still, 
he could not see the yonng man die. He plunged into the 
water, and just as the young man's strength was going, and he 
was sinking, he was caught up and brought to the bank. 
Think of the joy of the merchant as he kissed the wet face, 
and saw who it was. **0l** said he, ** what a reward this is. 
It is my son, and I have saved his life." 

You say, some of you that love Him, that you cannot do 
much for Jesus. You can do a great deal ; you can tell some 
child about Christ, at least ; you can pray on behalf of some 
one to Christ. There is a little girl I know, of seven or eight 
summers, who teaches a family as much about obeying and 
loving Jesus as any sermons do. Would you believe it — a 
tear from a child, a prayer from a child, has saved many a man. 

There was a gentleman giving a lecture some years ago near 
London. There was a man listening with his arm put round 
a little girl. During his speech the lecturer said, " Everybody 
has influence, even the child.'' And as he said so, he pointed 
to the little girl I have spoken of. 

" That's true," cried the man. At the close he came up to 
the lecturer, and said to him, " I beg your pardon, Sir, but I 
could not help speaking. I was a drunkard, but as I did not like 
to go to the public-house by myself, I used to carry this child. 
As I got near the public-house one night, hearing a great noise 
inside, she said, * Don't go, father ! ' * Hold your tongue, child.* 
* Please, father, don't go.' * Hold your tongue, I say.* Presently 
I felt a big tear fall on my cheek. I could not go a step 
farther. Sir. I turned round and went home, and have not 
been in a public-house since, thank God for it. I am now a 
happy man. Sir, and this little girl has done it all." 

You cannot see the image of the sun so clear and bright in 
the wide sea, as you can in one little dew-drop. 

'* If you have not gold and eilver 

Eyer ready at command; 
If you cannot to the needy 

Beach an eyer open hand ; 
You can yisit the afflicted, 

O'er the erring you can veep. 
You can \>e a true d^Bca.'^\«, 

Sitting at tkie ^ttnoMt'^lMX?^ 
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The poor man whom we are watching had friends who were 
ready to take him to Christ. And so that dfty you might have 
met four strong men carrying on a litter this feeble, paralyzed 
creature. They reach the front of the house where Jesus is 
teaching. They try to enter, but no ! they cannot get to the 
door. They are told, too, that the house is filled with Scribes and 
Pharisees, with men in silk robes and jewels, and it is no day 
for them. 

Then they have a daring idea — ^they say they might let him 
through the roof. This was not so difficult as you might 
imagine. They could reach the roof without going through 
the room. Now, with much pains, and with many a groan from 
the sick man, they are all upon the roof. Before those inside 
have time to interfere, or to know exactly what all the stir 
above them means, there is a good-sized opening made in the 
roof, and the mattress is let down into the room below. Jesus 
^ saw their faith." Yes, Hie did not complain of His sermon 
being interrupted. He did not notice the frowns the Scribes gave. 
He only saw the faith in His love and His help which the 
afflicted man and his friends had shown. Did Christ say, 
" Why could not you wait for Me in the street, and stop Me 
there P '* No ! kindly He speaks to the paralyzed, <* Son, be 
of good £heer; thy sins be forgiven thee** Christ has no 
sooner said this, than the bearded Jews standing round look at 
each other seriously. You would not have understood just 
what those looks and those knitted eyebrows meant; but 
Jesus knew. He knew that those around were thinking, 
** Why, this Man is a blasphemer ; He pretends to be equal with 
God, and to forgive sins." And the Scribes were quite right in 
beUeving that only God could pardon sin. Let me give you 
one reason why you should look nowhere else for forgiveness 
hut to Go«L 

Against God have toe sinned, — Many of our suu rise up in our 
own hearts, and die out there because we have not the chance 
to do them. A complaint against God often swells up in your 
breasts ; a hard, cruel word against Him often comes choking 
into year throat, and passes no farther. If we speak to any 
one but God about these things, we cannot be understood* 
Suppose, my little girl, you have taken away your mother's 
locket that reminds her of a friend aiift \ma \oi^^TD5fi«K^^«».^ 
jrou have lost it ; will you go to your iallafit acAWii.'^Msxv^ "^q. 
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he might not know much about the treasure ; he would take 
you to your mother. Now, when we haye lost something of 
God's, — lost a good temper, lost a holy feeling, lost time, lost 
everything, — we will, we muatf go to God, and He will forgive. 

Jesus wanted to show to these Scribes and Pharisees that 
He was God, and* none other , so He spoke those God-like 
words, ** Thy sins be forgiven thee." How blind these men 
were that they could not believe Jesus was God ! There is said 
to bo a disease of the eyes by which men can only see the 
halves of things ; a tree to them would be cut in two ; a man 
would be standing up without legs. These Scribes seemed to 
be afflicted in a similar way in their minds. They could only 
see one half of Christ's power. They thought sometimes He 
must be God, when the lame jumped up at His call ; but they 
did not believe Him to be so truly God as to forgive sins. 

Moses' rod was a very wonderful thing. How it divided the 
waters and the sea fell back I That was a great miracle. When 
the rock was smitten by the rod out in the hot desert, and the 
stream of fresh water rushed out, the people did not wonder so 
much. Why ? Because they had seen the other great things 
which had been done by means of the rod. 

And these Scribes, who knew Christ could heal without 
medicine, ought not to have been surprised when Jesus said to 
the palsied man, ** Thy sins be forgiven thee." That was 
Christ's first cure upon the sick man. Now for the second. It 
was just as easy. Jesus went on to say, " That ye may know 
that the Son of Man hath power on earth to forgive sins, (then 
saith He to the sick of the palsy,) Arise, take up thy bed, and 
go unto thine house.** 

The man's dull eye has brightened, his thin cheeks are 
flushed, his muscles have grown strong on his arms. He has 
sprung off his mattiess; his voice would be loud, only it is 
rather choked with tears ; he has put his couch on his shoulders, 
and the crowd cry, " make way for him.** It is too much for 
the Scribes, this is. "Wonderful!** "He's a prophet l'* "God 
has sent Him I ** This is what they say. The crafty Jews 
who hated Him are giving the Saviour praise. Shall not we ? 

<* Hail, Thou onoe-despisid Jeeos I 
HaiU Thou GalUean King I 
Thou didBt su&ei to x«\ttUA -oft*. 
Thou didst fsw «82L\«i^ix\naxt%^^ 



Children, Jeaiu would draw jou up to Him if joa were poor 

diseased, wasted creatines, like the wretched man on the 
mattress. How much more ia He wanting to save jon now 1 




OMtl BletHnt lUtla atUdica. 



THE LOST SHEEP. 

AN OUTLDTE. 




HE lost sheep.— Its dAnger. — Hie 
lihepherd'B eearch and saccesa. — The 
Good Shepherd. — Lost in the Bla^ik 
Forest. — C)od'a love to thenanderiiig. 
— The hoy who left home.— Laid cm. 
God's sliouMera." 



G)o into the hill-country south of Jerusalem : there, on wms 
hill-side, a, shepherd stands. Yon can see him going rooud Ml 
littla Sook and coonting his sheep. He has been away at ioM 
dwelling, or majbe he has taken a longer time than usual over 
his simple meal down imder the olives. He counts ninety-nine I 
There is one missing ! he is persuaded of it, for be has gooe 
over the flock again. What a silly sheep ! With the rest of 
the flock it would have been safe enough, now it is unprotected! ' 
Not &r hence is a steep rock, from which it might hare slipped ; 
yonder there is a deep bog, where it might he helplessly 
strolling. There are hungry, howlii^ dogs from ihe city 
abnrad. Foxes and wolves may steal out from their coverts. 
There is no time to be lost. 

The shepherd, whose own sheep these are, sets ont after the 

wanderer. It is a long search. Night comes on, and the sky 

is dark wltb tempest, and the wind comes up hoarse and keen. 

Tbe abepberd hears the sharp, ahoTt ^7 fA the wolves in the 

dhtanoe, jaat aa a gentle, pleuntive \ilea& niranAft €u«ftVi\aii>. 



Finding Vie Sheep. 




T\e Otot ShfpAmf 



Them, fired out, sod bruised with ita falls, lie* Ibe tmaat sheep. 
The shepherd, too full of pity tostjike oi c^de, o&^^ Wi ^ixA-'u 
think that before be gave up Uw aeaic^i^ie twnti^'d&B -wu(A«<a> 
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takes the sheep in his arms. He never throws off his bnirden 
until he shows it with pride to his family and friends. It 
could not follow the shepherd ; it was too weak and too far 
from the fold to get back. 

" All we like sheep have gone astray." But ours is " the Gk)od 
Shepherd," Who " giveth His life for the sheep." We should all 
have been devoured, but Jesus threw Himself between us asnd 
our enemies, and they tore Him instead of you and me. If 
one of you were the little child of a German woodman, and 
lived on the edge of the "Black Forest," you would have 
many cautions not to leave the meadow about the house. But 
suppose one day you stole off from your brothers and sisters, 
and gathering sweet wild fruit as you went, the great trunks of 
the forest trees shut you in, and you lost sight of your home 
and the faces of your playmates. When you had missed your 
way and the wood got darker and thicker, you would run this 
way and that, and scream your father's name, but only startle 
the hiures, and make the pheasants rise up from your feet. O 
how cold, wretched, £ind helpless ! They are all up at home ! 
Who distresses them ? Whom do they feel for ? not Fritz and 
Hans who are safe in the house. They can only think of you ; 
you, lost and unprotected. Do they sleep till to-morrow P 
do they leave you to chance ? No ! a band of men is beating 
the woods, your father among them ; and here he is, pushing 
through the underwood to you, uttering a cry of deligkt, and 
folding you in his strong arms. 

What God wants to teach us is that His love is warmer and 
quicker to those that are in danger than those that are safe in. 
His fold. He wants to show that He follows with a tender 
heart every step of a poor wandering sheep. O, if men had 
this picture put plainly before them, we cannot think they 
would stray so far and so long as they do ! They have, we aU 
have, some sort of notion that God cannot forget deep wrongs, 
and if we should turn to Him, He would receive us coldly. "We 
are like the disobedient and ungrateful lad that in an hour of 
passion left his home. He now lodges in a dirty London garret, 
or sails with a reckless crew in some pld vessdl, far away from 
his parents, who he thinks can never receive such a wild and 
wilful character again. Yet all this time his father never looks 
round upon his brothexB and «s^«s% V>fiwiu\. XhaajJEacaj^ of hia 
absent boy—the boy -who raa awo^, ^«kue^«c \ft^^^ ^\.Tc^^t^ 
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but hia Toice grows tendecer wlien he oske that he may Iw 



My dear children, whose hearts are even now folloTmg their 
oviL oaurees, will you not turn, and fall Into God's care, when 
you know He follows hard after you ! God has no weapon to 
punish you, not a fiown to chill you, but g-entle words to eoft«n 
you, and a hand to fold tenderly about you! "He Ltyeth it 
on hia shaulders, rejoicing." Is it not delightful to be told 
that God, instead of forgiving oa with a grudge, instead of 
finding it hard to pardon our offencee, lays us " on Mis stioulders, 
rejoicing?" It is such ditfecent treatment from what the 
disobedient expect, or what they receive in the world, that 
they can scarcely believe it. It ia like none but God. Come, let 
us take Wiyn at His word. All our doubts, all our fears, and aU 
our carelessness onght to have been removed by these trutha. 
Let us he ready and anxious that He should save us. Ameu. 





JESUS IN THE HOUSE. 



f_ ESUS Kt «]1 time*. — Wrong ideu 
about Him.— JflSUB when a boy. — A 
visitor at an orplliuiaee. — A -walk to 
Bethany. — A house wbick Jeenl 
visited. — The Sariour received by 
Maiiha. — Waiting dinner. — Marthft*s com* 
plaint. — Not t^B last viait — Raining 
Lazarus. — A bouse without Jesus. — ^What 
a Sunday-school boy did, — Three things: 
(I.) Jesus will not come as a stranger — One rauat love Him — 
Tbe Saviour brought to the blind girL — {2.) Jesus comes, who- 
ever invites Him — A child may invite Him— The boy who 
brought the missionary home. — (3.^ Jesus stays as loqg aa He 
u welcome. 



jEacs IS THK HOUSE. 
" ± csrlain womBB umed Uartha noeirei Him into bn 

Jesds in the house ! Is that nice f is that right f Tou Ube 
to think of Jesus in the ctupel or church. You thank a toacher 
who seems to bring you to Jeans in the Sunday-sdool. But 
JesBs in the house, always, too ; do yon like (iat P When ths 
blinds are drawn, and a Utlie brother lies dead, and your 
mother is putting together the toys thB.t he will never moi« 
use, then yon think about Christ, and want Him to dry yonr 
tears. When the merry Christmas Comes round, and tte flra 
ia large and bright, and your cousins have dropped in, and yon 
sii down to have a game, would your faces grow any longer if 
J-Ja thoagbt Jesus had appeared? 
Children, there are thoae wto aeBin. to VJieva ■Sos.'i 5™i»"-u. 




alt very well at a funeral, but ought not to ba invited to a, 
wedding. I hope you are not among these people. I hope you 
woDld as soon see Jesua when you are running about the 
house, and getting your baakets ready for a grand hlack- 
berrying, as you would if your sister lay ill, and yon were 
walking about on tip-toes. I wonder where these people who 
do not care for Ghriat get their notions of Him. What do you 
think about Him F Do you think He «7ot BttasA^ '^i^-^sa. 
tbiak He erer played nndei the fig-tawa Bfc'S«a»n«iSo.'«'^is»-''S»^ 
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was a boy ? Do you think He ever hummed a hymn when He 
came tripping down the hill at the back of His parents' honse, 
and the sheep trotted out of the road, and the pigeons flew out 
of the trees F I belieye He did. I think Jesus is so pleasant 
that He is good company at any time. We should say nothing 
but that which Jesus ought to hear. We should have no game 
without Jesus watching us, as He loved to watch the ** children 
playing in the market." We should not sit down to dinner 
without Jesus at the table. 

One evening, at an ophanage in Germany, the children had 
sat down to supper, and one of the boys asked the usual 
blessing, beginning, *' Come, Lord Jesus, be our Guest." A 
little fellow looked up, and said, " Do tell me why the Lord 
Jesus never comes. We ask Him every day to sit with us, 
and He never comes." '* Dear child, only believe, and you may 
be sure He will come, for He does not despise onr invltaticai," 
said the gentleman at the head of the table. " I shall set Him 
a seat," replied the little fellow, quickly, and pushed outacftiair. 
Just then there was a knock at the door. A poor froBen 
apprentice crept in, begging a night's lodging. He was made 
welcome ; the chair stood empty for him ; every child wanted 
him to have his supper, and one was very sorry that his bed 
was too small for the stranger. The little one had been think- 
ing hard all this time, " Jesus could not come, and so He sent 
this poor boy in His place. Is that it ? " 

Jesus was there, though He did not sit down in the ohair. 
He was there, teaching them to be charitable and loving. He 
was there, just as He would come to your house, and fill you 
with joy and gentleness, and show you how to treat the poor 
and miserable. 

You would like to know of some house at which Jesus has 
stayed, and what He has done there. Let me take you to one. 
It is two miles' walk from Jerusalem ; over the little brook, past 
the vineyards, up the Mount of Olives, with glorious views of 
the city behind, past the scattered shepherds' huts, over some 
higher ground, and down there, in the deep green of the trees, 
lies Bethany. Jesus comes into the village. He is well known 
now. The children run back into the houses, and say, " Here's 
the Prophet from Jerusalem." That is one of the largest 
housea in Bethany. Most \ike\y \t \vaji a. ^orch towards the 
street, and if the doors liad "been \ilaiQivra. o^eoL^^sA^ws^^<Q»\si^ 
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have looked to the back of the house, you would, perhaps, 
have seen garden- walks, fig-trees, and pomegranates. A lady, 
a widow, I believe, lived, there, and with her a younger sister, 
and a brother. Jesus is seen, and sent for ; Martha, for that 
is the name of the lady who keeps the house, receives the 
Lord at the door. It may be she says to Him, " Master, I 
have^ heard of You. My brother has listened to You at 
Jerusalem. We think very highly of You as * One sent from 
God.' Will You let us have the honour of entertaining 
You ? " 

Jesus follows Martha inside, and washes the dust from His 
feet, and the sweat from His hands. Then He sits down, 
waiting for dinner. Martha is bustling about, spreading the 
table. It is not a crust and a draught of water this time. The 
dinner is good, and Martha knows how to get it up. Her sister 
all the time is talking to Jesus. He is answering her questions, 
He is leaning over to her. His face is pleased and interested. 
Martha is hardly satisfied. There is a little crossness on her 
face, as she carries in the dishes, and watches her sister ; and at 
last she says, " Lord, bid her that she help me." Don't think 
that it was with anger, but gently and kindly, Jesus told her 
she was taking too much trouble, and Mary, her sister, was not 
wasting the time. And now it is all over, and Lazarus, the 
brother, has come in, and Martha is in her place at the head of 
the table, and there is not a face without a smile. This was 
not the last visit Jesus paid to Martha's house. When the 
lawyers had been questioning Him, and the Scribes had been 
sneering at Him, and the afternoons had been long and hot, 
then it was a pleasant walk over the hill to Bethany. May be 
they watched for His coming. Perhaps Mary went up on the 
roof of the house, and shaded her eyes from the western sun 
when it was lying low on the mountain, and waited till He came 
in sight. 

Do you think the evenings were miserable when Jesus was 
there ? Do you think Jesus always lectured them, and never 
talked to them like a dear Friend and a Brother P Those 
evenings were the happiest when He walked in. Those 
mornings were the brightest when He was out in the garden 
looking down on the wild road towards Jericho, and then came 
in and said grace at breakfast. 

Nor did Jesus stay away in daxkex ^7%. 1EL<^ oaass.^ ^<¥^<sq^ 
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there was an empty place at the table. He came when their 
tomb in the rock had been opened, and they had carried 
Lazarus there. Jesus came then. He stood in front of the 
tomb, and when He called, death was afraid, and gave back 
Lazarus to sit again in the house and talk once more with the 
Saviour. 

This is Jesus! and this is what He did in a house He 
visited. And you have been afraid of Him, and been shy 
towards Him, and thought you wouldn't be happy if He came 
to you ! There are some of you who think better of Him now, 
I hope. There are some of you who perhaps feel that, after all, 
it would be pleasant to " receive Jesus into your house," as 
Martha did. Do any of you belong to a house which Jesus has 
never visited ? Then you are not worse off than a boy I was 
lately reading about. 

The boy was a scholar at a Simday-school. His father 
kept a gin-shop, and was a wicked, drunken man. You cannot 
think what a miserable home that was. But the boy let Jesus 
into his own heart, and then of course Jesus went home with 
hioQi. He asked his teacher what he should do. His father 
would want him to wcdt on the customers again, and he felt he 
could not do it. Had he not better leave home P he asked. "FTia 
teacher told him not to leave home, but to begin to pray for 
his father, and she would pray for both of them. Li a few 
weeks there was a great change at that house. The father left 
off drinking, and directly after he shut up the shop and 
ceased to sell. He f oimd some other work by which he got an 
honest living. When telling 6l11 about it, his face was wet 
with tears. 

" Something has been the matter with my dear boy for some 
time, and the other day I heard a noise in the room where he 
sleeps. It was a sort of mournful noise, and I listened. What 
do you think ? he was praying for me. He prayed that I 
would quit selling ; for I had ceased to drink some time before. 
I felt I was doing wrong, and I've left it 6l11 ; and the next time 
you have a meeting, I am coming with my boy." 

Would you like the dear Saviour to come to you and to your 
home ? Then I want you to remember three things. 

1. JetuB will not eome as a stranger. — Jesus will not remain in a 

house where He knows nobody, and where He has not a friend. 

Did you ever expect to &id 3esvx& m Vii 'Wia^ ^\\sc^ 'oobody 
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loves Him ? You may have found a beer-bottle there, or a 
packet of cards, or a box of dice, or a dirty boy, or an untidy 
girl, but you didn't think for a minute of hearing anything 
about Jesus. Let one of them make friends with the Saviour. 
Will Jesus stay away from the house then ? You know He 
will not. No matter who it is that has made Jesus a Friend, 
Jesus will go home with him. It may be poor little Jane who 
has been a cripple so long. Or it may be Grandfather, wiping 
his spectacles, with the Bible on the table before him. 

Come and look into this little whitewashed cottage with the 
vine leaves over it, near a city in the south of France. We 
will go in with a gentleman who carries a travelling bag. 
There is the mother doing some ironing, and a boy standing. 
And there sits a yoimg woman, perhaps eighteen years of age, 
in an old chair, with some straw at her feet which she is going 
to plait for hats. What is she doing ? She is holding a large 
Book to her face with no printing on the leaves, but raised 
letters. The Book, you know, is a Bible for the blind. And 
Marie — that is her name — is blind. But what a joy 
seems to be on her face! She is reading the Bible, with 
her lips ! How glad they all are to see the gentleman who 
entered. He sits down and talks to Marie, who says, with her 
sightless eyes turned up to him, '* Is it not blessed to kiss the 
sweet words as I read? " Let me teU you how it was that 
Marie got her Bible, and learnt to read it with her lips. 

A year before, the gentleman we have spoken of, who was 
preaching in the neighbourhood, went into the house for the 
first time. He sat and spoke to Marie about Jesus, and the way 
in which He pitied and cured the blind beggar who cried to 
Him. Marie was touched, and longed to have a Bible. The 
gentleman directed her to a good man in the city, a friend of 
his, who was teaching a few of the blind, and before the day 
was out brought her a Bible. Next morning, Marie set off to 
the city, with her brother for a guide, to receive her first lesson. 
She tried hard to make out the difference in the letters, but 
could not. Always plaiting straw, had made her fingers too 
thick and hard. Poor girl ! how disappointed she was. One 
day as she sat at home, a thought came to her. Could she not 
cut away the thick skin from the ends of her fingers, and feel 
then ? She tried it, and the next ^m^ ^i^ ^ia*^ ^\«8rrs^*0w^ 
blood trickled out of her fingers on ttie ^^^. fc^Si^^st ^^^'"^ 

a 
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would not do. Poor Marie ! she felt she miut take the Book 
back, for some one else to read. She one day knelt down to 
pray about it. This was what she prayed : — ^ I can see Thee 
with my heart, dear Jesus, and Thou knowest that I love Thee 
and love Thy Book." She raised the open Book up to her lips 
to kiss it. What joy ! why, she could feel the shape of the 
letters well with her lips. It was all easy then; she could 
read God's Word ! 

You see the Saviour did not enter Marie's cottage without a 
friend. The stranger was His friend and companion. So 
may you and I do good. If you love the Saviour, He will 
walk where you walk, and follow you into any home. 

2. Je8U9 comes, whoever invites Sim, — Is it true that Jesus will 
go at the call of any one who sincerely wants Him ? Yee. 
May a child invite the Saviour into a house ? Yes. Who has 
the right to give the invitations to dinner or tea at your house ? 
Only your father or mother, you say. But who has the right 
to ask Jesus in ? You have ; any of you ; the youngest of you. 
You are not obliged to wait a long time, or know a great deal 
about the Saviour, before you ask Him to go with you. You 
need not make the house tidy and comfortable before you can 
expect Jesus to enter. Suppose your hearts are drawn towards 
Him this afternoon, (although you never before thought much 
about Him,) and your eyelids are falling, and you breathe a 
prayer, " Jesus, wilt Thou kindly follow me home : we want 
Thee sadly ? " Then He will hear your invitation. He will con- 
sider it enough, He will go home with you. If you wiU let 
Him, He will forgive you, save you, nuike you happy, and 
remain with you. Dr. Newton, in his new book, " Nature's 
Mighty Wonders," tells a story which illustrates what I am 
saying:— 

"One of the missionaries of the American Sunday-School 
Union had just organized a school in a destitute neighbourhood. 
. . . .After the school was dismissed, a boy came up to him, and 
asked him what he meant at the end of his prayer, by saying 
*for Jesus' sake.' Then he told him 'the old, old story of 
Jesus and His love.' He told him how He suffered and died, 
and how His great loving heart was broken with grief as He 
hung upon the Gross, and 6lI1 because He loved us so much, 
and wanted to save us from oux «5na. The boy listened with 
wonder while the miaaonaxy "waa le\\in^\sMsi^VXjMu ^^^^Ti^ssv 
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he heard what Jesus had done, his only reply was these two 
words, * Did He ? * Then dropping his eyes, he walked away to 
his father's house. It was a house without prayer. A Bible 
was never seen in it. There he repeated, as well as he could, 
what the missionary had told him. His mother asked him 
more questions about it than he could answer. 

'* * Just wait, mother, and I'll ask the missionary to come. 
He can tell you edl about it.' 

'* Away he ran after the missionary, and asked him to come 
and tell his mother all that he had told him. The man went. 
Hia visit to that house brought a blessing to it ; and now the 
Bible is read there every day, and family prayer is offered to 
God." 

3. JesuB stays as Inng as Se is tpelcome, — He will stay no 
longer than that. If you do things of which you are ashamed, 
and think that for Christ to be near is troublesome, the dear 
Lord will depart. But it is not often that He is turned away 
from a house where He has been staying. He makes such a 
difference where He visits ; He brings so much comfort with Him, 
that people like Him to remain. Yes ! He will be with you as 
long as you have a little wish left that He should stay. Your 
brothers may leave home, and your sisters go out to service, 
but Jesus will still be there. The furniture may go, and you 
may sit round a small fire, and say, " Aren't we very poor ? " 
but Jesus will be among you. You may bury your oldest 
brother, and follow your mother to the graveyard, but when 
you come back to the quiet house, you shall find Jesus there, 
saying, "Be not afraid, for I am with thee." O! take the 
Saviour to your hearts and to your homes. Amen. 
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,^ IKDIK6 ont hidden thing*.— Nothing 
is lost— Hot coal ii fonned. — (1.) 
The good that ii hidden dull be 
made known -^ Beautiful ecenei — 
The gold-fielda and diamond-fieldt 
out — A collier bof , and irhat he does — 
L«7^>raa~All God's treosoreB to be gatheied 
The soldier of Pompeii — CharcbyardB aie 
citieB.— (2.) Theain tbatisbiddentobemade 
known— (i.) To mtk/ivi. Windows in the heart — The 
Bwearer — Sinners ai« poiatmers. — (n.) 7b tlkm. The air 
Etirred — Heaven Beeing— Bome things not Becret — Hie 
plasterer — A tbiet dreadfully punished. — Concloaioii. 
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*' Fjr there ia notliing corend, ti 



t alull not be mmlea ; and hid. 



We eeem to be alwaj-B finding out hidden things. Tou leam 
to read, don't you, bo that yon may know what is hidden in 
books f Men look at the stars Ihrough teleecopea, in order to 
search oat the wondera of the iky above ub. Brave fellows 
have set out in ships, and after long voyages, have found lands 
where fruits, and trees, and bints and insects stranger than onrs. 
are seen. Recollect, there is nothinjj lost in the world. Things 
are only hidden. The sun vhea it passes from us at night, 
hat ^oae to llE^ht another part of the world, and somebody over 
in Kew Zealand ia taying, ** 0\ Qie sonu nsm^;' 'dEiaiuid* 
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of yean ago there were great woods and swamps on the earth, 
where reptiles rustled among the tree-ferns. Floods and earth- 
qnakes came, and the woods were no more to be seen. Had 
they perished ? No I they had only heiBn covered. These trees 
have sunk lower, and gone hard and black, and now they 
serve us for coal ! Whenever you see a piece of coal, think 
of its history ; and may it bring to you the truth, " There is 
nothing covered, that shall not be revealed.'* I want to show 
you that both what is good and what is sinful shall be made 
known. 

1. The good that is hidden shall he made knoton. — Much of 
what is beautiful in the world, lies up among the hills and away 
in deep hollows difficult to reach. In Wales, I have sometimes 
left the smooth road where the coaches run along, and have 
followed up into the mountains a fussy little brook that turned 
a mill-wheel by the road-side. And what beauty was up there ! 
The brook came leaping over the steep rocks, falling from 
shelf to shelf, and sending out showers that fed the sweetest 
ferns. Over all the nut boughs met, and the birds warbled to 
each other from the branches. Yet all such delightful places 
are at last f oimd out, and every train and coach brings to them 
visitors. 

There was a time when no one dreamed about gold-fields in 
Australia, and the lonely hunters there wondered what shining 
yellow dust it was that was scattwed l^y their horses* hoofs as 
they rode. You would have thought that the diamonds were 
safe, and no one would have brought them away, when they lay 
like little brown pebbles at the foot of a mountain in the wilds 
of Africa. But these things could not be hidden. There are 
thousands of men now at these far-off places working away 
with pick and mattock to find gold and diamdnds. Even the 
oysters are disturbed in their sleep in the Indian Ocean, and 
snatched up because they hold in their mouths the beautiful 
pearl. 

There is a boy working down in a pit. He is dressed in a 
ragged fiannel jacket like others ; at night, when he comes up 
iiom. work, and trudges home, his face is smeared and his jacket 
dirty. You take him to be no better than his companions ; but he 
is a gem among boys. His companions would tell you " He's a 
civil, quiet chap. " He is more than ttiai^ *, "Via tisJi^ NJaa *'*' -^rh3^ 
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of KTMtprics" which Jenu ^ve to him, uid wOl ^Tetoni all 
if we Mk. Tory few people know him. Eig Snndar-school 
tMi^ker adnujM hiiii,aiid perhflpa hia Uinifltor has ftb&kea hAnd* 
*ith him, hut bejond these be ii miknown. Wait a little. If 




Wi hour of darlmev corns, see how he will ihine. Some mom- 

'"8 he may be at woilt in ^« ^<a^ 'co>^ ^lulL^'^ebaen cut out 

k^i' the coal, half a mile bom UiB^i^VnatA<Ctua'^!b-Ai^'i.,-«'^n, 
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the cry is passed iiom. month to mouth, ** The water's in/' 
Picking away, two or three of the men have tapped some old 
places filled with water. The water rushed out in a great 
stream, it knocked down those in the road, and carried them 
away. Now its black waters are stealing up where our young 
friend is at work. A dozen men have come up with it in 
dripping clothes. Now our young friend's character comes out. 
We said he was a pearl among boys, and now look at him. 
** We'd better pray, Jim," he says to the man nearest to him,; 
and while the water is rising inch by inch, the boy's broken 
voice speaks to God for them. He sings with them, he intercedes 
for them, till the dark waters choke his last loving word. No 
one is left to tell the story, but when the water is pumped out, 
they find among the bodies cold and stiff, a tin can with these 
words rudely scratched upon it : — 

« Mother, tell them we died praying and singing, and I wasn't 
a bit afraid. Jesus was near. John Bobbbts." 

So the world knows John Roberts, the collier boy, and how 
he lived and died. " For there is nothing covered, that shall not 
be revealed." 

Suppose John Roberts meets with no accident, and grows 
up to be a man. Suppose he teaches his children how to be 
honest and good, and dies on his own bed at home, with his thin 
hands placed among his children's curls, while he leaves them 
with God. Will the world talk about him? Not yet. We 
must wait till the great judgment before the man's love to 
Jesus is made known. Not only his own townsmen, and his 
own countrymen, but the great world, shall see him, and 
Jesus shall say, ** This is the pearl I found in one of earth's 
coal-pits." 

BecoUect a sovereign is worth twenty shillings, if it has been 
hidden away in a cellar. Lazarus was covered with rags, like 
a miser's gold, and lay neglected at a gate ; but Gk>d knew 
he was there, and took him. to heaven, where he would be 
valued. Hiere is a day coming when Jesus will gather to« 
gether all His treasures — ^those that love Him— from every 
placein which they lie. ''There is nothing.... hid, that ahft H 
not be known." 
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A beantifiil story is told about the vnoGTering of the city of 
Pompeii, which had been buried and forgotten one thousand 
seven hundred years. Yon know that a Yolcano burst out, and 
buried the dty with hot ashes and dndera. It is said that 
those who were digging came upon the place in whidi the 
magistrates met. There was only one skdleton found, and that 
was of a soldier in armour at the door. It was snpposed that 
the soldier had been told to guard the entrance. Though erery 
one else fled when the Ttdcano whidi was at hand poored 
streams of fire and cinder into the streets, yet the soldier would 
not. He died at his post, d<Hng his duty, while the hot streams 
dosed him in, rather than save himself by flight. For seven- 
teen hundred years the secret was kept, but at last it was 
known, and the soldier's courage admired. 

There are buried dties all about us. Did yon erer think of 
it ? Erery churchyard is a buried city, full of people, but all 
lying silent, with their arms meekly folded on theor breasts. 
One day these dties shall be uncovered. Then Jesus sihall come, 
and shall tell in an instant which of the dead died while doing 
their duty. Those of you who are loving Jesus, who are 
trying with all your young hearts to do as He wishes, Jesus 
will point out, and say, ** This is Mine.'* Be enoonmged, my 
child, praying and working away. Whoever forgets you, 
Jesus does not. ** There is nothing covered, that shall not be 
revealed." 

2. The MM that u hidden tkM h$ mmd$ kmown^ — Yon are more 
likdy to hide what harm you do than what good yon do, are 
you not P 

The sin that we have covered shall be made known, (1) Is 
oura$l9is. Some call it "dever" to decdve, "jolly" to be 
drunk, ^'manly" to swear. O! some day they shall see that 
these things are dreadfuL In Greece, long ago, a wise man 
thought that if a window could be let into every person's breast, 
so that he could see the wickedness of his own heart, the world 
'^ould be better. Only God gives us these windows. I will 
teU you how Qod put a window into a swearer's heart, so that 
^ could seethe wickedness of his oaths : — 

A genUonan once heard a labouring man swearing dreadfully 
^ the presence of a number of his companions. He told y^im 
^WBsa oowazdly thing to swesx w^mcomsaai^^wUk others. 
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when he dared not do it by himself. The man said he was not 
afraid to swear at any time, or in any place. 

" I'll give you two sovereigns/* said the gentleman, " if you 
will go into the village graveyard at twelve o'clock to-night, 
and swear the same oaths you have just uttered here, then, 
when you are alone with God." 

" Agreed," said the man ; " it's an easy way of earning two 
sovereigns." 

** Well, you come to me to-morrow, and say you have done 
it, and the money is yours." 

The time passed on. The hour of midnight came. The man 
went to the graveyard. It was a night of pitchy darkness. 
As he entered the graveyard, not a sound was heard : all was as 
still as death. Then the gentleman's words, "Alone with God," 
came over him with wonderful power. The thought of the 
wickedness of what he had heen doing, and what he had come 
there to do, darted across his mind like the lightning's flash. 
He trembled at his, folly. Afrcdd to take another step, he fell 
upon his knees ; and, instead of the dreadful oaths he caiue to 
utter, the earnest cry went up, " God be merciful to me a 
sinner." The next day he went to the gentleman, and thanked 
him for what he had done, and said he had resolved never to 
swear another oath as long as he lived. 

Children, think if you go on sinning, how much mischief you 
may do by the time you are old ! What dreadful things you 
must then be accused of ! You may start when I tell you that 
you may become poisoners. I do not mean you will mix up 
some deadly drink, and hand it to some one. I mean this. You - 
may poison a soul. You may whisper to an innocent creature 
how he may commit some sin, and that soul may do it and 
perish. You may not think at the time of the wrong you are 
doing ; but at last, at the judgment, you would have to answer 
for being a poisoner. '* There is nothing covered, that shall not 
be revealed." 

The evil we do shall be made known (2) ta others. We are 
surrounded with a great " cloud of witnesses," says St. Paul. 
That means people who are looking at us and telling of us. The 
eyes of God, of devils, of angels, and of men, are all upon us. 
Philosophers think that the light which surroimds us tells tales 
ol us. How solemn it is to imagine that if I eho\vId. ^ts^^ ^ii^sassii 
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one in my passion, all heaven will see the blow 1 Bemember, 
™y ^^Yj that heaven contains that sister you lost. Don't 
forget, my girl, that your mother, whom they buried up, is 
among those blessed spirits. Yon would not like her to see 
you turning away Jesus. Of one thing we are quite sure, that 
God sees. <* The eyes of the Lord are in every place." 

Some things that are done cannot be kept secret. Suppose I 
bore down in the earth till I get to the beds of coal, and then 
begin to draw out the coal. You could not see the colliers I sent 
down there, but you would soon know what I was doing. The 
field from beneath whidi I was taking the coal would sink 
fimd open. Don't think you can lose all the goodness that i^ 
within you without its being noticed. Tou will hear of some 
neighbour saying, '*How wicked John is getting: my boy 
shall have nothing to do with him." 

A man was once jdastering tf room*. The plaster he was using 
was almost without colour ; it was not until it dried that it 
became white and hard« The man was dishonest ; and as he 
was alone, he opened a drawer, and turned over a pocket-book 
He found nothing v^uable in the pocket-book, and put it care- 
fully back, thinking no one would know it had been disturbed. 
But he forgot that he had touched it with his wet fingers. In 
a short time the owner saw the book, all stained with the white 
marks of the plasterer'r fingers, and the attempt to steal was 
found out ! 

Children, it is- dangerous tb sin. To tell « lie, to steal a 
penny, to disobey God, will leave dirty finger-marks upon you. 
Jesus will see those marks : He will t^ethem away, wipe tiiem 
off, if you pray Him; Happy it will be if your' friends and 
the world do not discover the stains: I was reading the other 
day of a dreadful punishment which- followed a thief. A 
person belonging to a* bank was taking some trouble to open a 
great safe in the cellars whidi had not been imlocked for many 
years. When the door opened, a skeleton fell out. It was the 
skeleton of a wretched man vfkcr had brdk:en into the bank to 
steal. He had opened the safe, and got within it, when the 
heavy door closed upon him, and no one heard his cries. 
'* There is nothing hid, that shall not be known." 

The lives of some men are written on earth. The lives of 
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out, page after page, when the secrets of all hearts are open. 
These are very solemn thoughts. Only try to keep sin from 
your hearts, trusting Jesus to wash out any stain as it falls, 
and you need not he afraid of that day when there will he 
« nothing covered, that shall xu>t he revealed.'' 
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dill Cut ds."— Bduhi v. 7, S. 

I WOULD not give much for the hoy or the girl who likea to 
malie anything aoOer, or to see anything snSer. Wonlda't 
you feel if you sav a horse drag^png a heavy cart witli a great 
Bore on his shoulder ? or if you aaw a dog licking the foot that 
had been broken by a atone ? Ton would pity. 

Suppose, though, that your dog was limping from a atone VMt 
had thrown. Wouldn't yoa take the trembling creature into 
your anna, and watch snd soothe him, and bind np bia wounded 
limb ? Tou would be sorry, yon would be tonched, yoa would 
be ready to help, you would, wmt ani 'Voiit bb. '\iA">h*sq. -^onr 
t^tBia, it anybody ahouldbo BviffermftmccsnaeopaiiEavS. dwi. 
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If I am not mistaken, I have read abont a school-boy who 
bad an ungoveniable temper. One day he had been annoyed, 
and firing upon a quiet little fellow whom ho disliked, he said, 
" It's yon, youBneak." Then he stmck bJm a heavy blow on 
hia temple, and the boy feU. He fell against a keib-Btone, and 
the little fellow's face grew paler, and io a fev minntes hia 
eyes closed over with death. 1 how tbe murderer broke 
down. How he fell on his knees by the lad's side, and lifted 
up the cold hands, and poshed up the boy's curls, and sobbed, 
" Poor, poor Freddy ! " 

Now I want you to wateh One who suffered, bewmse I know 
that yon and I hod something to do wltli it. 

Come with me. It is night. The city is very fuIL The 
gates are still open, men are moving, and laiiteniB (ve gleaming 
in the streets. On a steep ude of the city we will go out by 
one of Uie gates, where a litUe group walked through an hour 
or two ago. Carefully down tliis hill I Now we are in a narrow 
valley, and we step across some litUepoola which, in the middle 
of winter, swell to a brook. We are in front of a high, slopii^ 
hill. We look back and see the lights in some of the tents 
outside the city, and the long dark walls with a tower here and 
there, and we listen to 
the hum of people. *" "" 
Taming into a hollow 
under the hill, we find 
we are in a garden, 
among somebody's 
olive-trees. We pasa 




ing, who take no notice 
of ua, and come upon 
tliree oUiers lying 
down under the trees. 
There is anot^isr Man bey<»id — what is He doing f Let us 
stand away, and watch. We may not look too closely. He 
seemr struck down ; His face touches the ground ; deep groans 
and heartrending sighs come from Him. What wards are 
tlioseP — " O My Father, if it be poeaible, let this cup pass from 
Me : nevertheless not as I will, but as Thou wilt." If we 
were nearer, we should see He is otl^7 a. ^ff^u^ 'VLq^'X^^ "^a 
looiaparbMpa tortySye, so full ol peia Bui cBiaia'Bit^iWi^w^ 
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fikce. Tha night ia cool, the wind is dulling, yet Uie fuw ol 
this Man ia wet with a great eweat. If yoa hftd aeen Him u 
He threw Hinudf on the ground (or the last time, yon would 
have been alaimed at tha thick blood standing on His hrov. 
He has risen now, and has gone to the three man anita the 
trees, and calla them in hiwte. Hark! looki what are 
BoldieiB bursting into the garden about F Are they after Him F 
Why doea Ha not escape at Hub endf No 1 He goee stiaigbt 
tovKrds them ; and 
some of Uiem, when 
they see Hii> pale, 
haggard face, fall 
backwards. One who 
isn't a soldier oomes 
np, and puts his lips to 
TTifl cheek, 

"That's He," say the ' 
Boldiera. They are all 
up now. Beized Him 
at last 1 'What has He 
done ? Tour children were fond of Him. He never did any- 
Uiing but good. He is so faint He can scarcely walk. They 
march to the high-priest's first. Now, before the people are 
folly astir, they will take Him to the Qovranor. It wonld ho 
too long to tell the whole story. Nobody pleaded for Him 
There was a man whom He cured at the pool neat here, would 
not he come forward ? Where were Mary and Martha from 
Bethany, over the hillF If they only knew of the trial, they 
wonld come and speak for Him. Bnt there was no one. The 
Oovemor has allowed those Jews to have their way. 

If you had lamed your brother so dreadfully that the 
doctors had to out his leg ofi*, wouldn't you stop in the house 
that day, to see if you could do anything for him, and to ask 
every few minutes how he was doing ? 

So just step Inside this hall, and think that He Vfha is 
suffering is your Brother, and that all is on yoop account. "Who 
is that with His head down on His breast, and a scarlet drma 
Sowing over His feetF Here is one of the soldiers dragging a 
long prickly tree up towards Him. They are toating it up. 
Tbay are plaiting it into aomaann^ TOwni.-'inSli. tha jrioklei 
and apiiofl tamed inwBida. 0\ ftiBj aw 'en«ai%iS.an.(i«t 
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Brother's head — ^He is bleeding from the spikes! Here's 
another soldier bringing a long reed out of the brook. He puts 
it in our Brother's hand. There, now, is the crown, and the 
robe, and the sceptre. 

Tou ignorant, savage soldiers from Joppa, you call Him 
mockingly "King." You are right now. He is King — a 
King's Son ! He is the Son of Gkxl, Who for our sakes " took 
on Him the form of a servant." With those " stripes " which 
the soldiers are giving Him — hark at them ! — " we are healed," 
you and I. ** God commendeth His love toward us, in that, 
while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us." 

Did ever anybody give his life for a friend ? One evening 
in September, 1871, near Forres, in Scotland, seven boys threw 
some nets into a small boat, and put out to fish. They drew 
near to land, and prepared to begin to net. The boat was small, 
and the sea was restless. The boys move to one side of the boat ; 
a wave comes swelling up, and they are all tossed into the water. 
There ! they are all under ; they have risen again, and seven 
heads are dancing on the waves. One of them, named 
Sutherland, who hasn't seen fourteen years yet,— a boy brave 
of heart and strong of limb,— is keeping afloat with one hand, 
while with the other he pushes a little fellow before him to 
land. Donald is safe now ! his shoulders are high above the 
water, and he is walking out of the reach of the tide. 
Sutherland doesn't follow. He has swum out again. He 
reaches another little struggling companion, and pushes him 
ashore. Two saved ! bravo, Sutherland ! You must be tired, 
my boy ; walk up the dry beach after John. No ! the 
bright fellow tosses 1^ head up, and is away again. Three 
saved ! four saved ! My dear boy, that's enough ; you are 
getting weaker; you cannot stand another venture. Off he 
goes. He will be lost. No! he is coming once more, and 
Duitcan with him. Our little hero will rest now. There is 
a warm fire at home, and his mother is peering out of the 
doorway after him. No! "I must try to save Jamie," he 
thinks, and the tears mix with the salt water in his eyes 
as he turns from the beach. He moves slower, his strokes are 
fewer ! They rush in, and meet Jamie ; but Sutherland ? that 
brave head has disappeared. The moonlight strayed across, 
and they saw his white panting face thrown up to heaven, and 
then be sank. £latherland saved Ida ixvend^* 
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'* He dares and rinks, and dies alone, 
With all the saved in view. 

Did one ever die rather than neglect his duty P Some yean 
ago there was a pilot on Lake Erie, named John Maynard. 
The passengers on those great lake steamers knew weH Job 
weather-beaten face and fearless eye. One hot summer after- 
noon, when there was hardly a breeze from the shores, the 
pilot was standing at his helm, and the passeng^ers were 
chatting and laughing, when there was a puff of smoke from 
below. 

** Go down and see what that smoke is," said the captain to 
the nearest hand. 

The man was soon up again, pale and out of breath as he 
cried, " Capt'n, the ship's on fire." 

Down to the cabins and along the decks ran the words, '' The 
ship's on fire," and five hundred people on board heard it 
Everybody who could carry a bucket laid hold of one, and 
floods of water were thrown below, but the passengers soon had 
to run from the blinding smoke and the red flame. 

** Head her to the land," shouted the captain to John. 

** Ay, ay. Sir," cried John out of the smoke. 

" How far away is the shore P " called the captain. 

** Seven miles, Sir," came John's steady voice. ' 

" Put on every ounce of steam," ordered the captain to the 
engineer. 

The vessel ploughed along faster than before, while the 
smoke wrapped up the wheel-house, and the flames burst out 
of the cabin windows. The captain, midway between the 
passengers and the fire, called with his trumpet, ** Two minutes 
more, John." 

" Ay, ay, Sir," John was heard replying, though his voice 
was thick with the smoke. 

" Can you hold on, John ? " 

" By God's help, I will ;" that was what the pilot said while 
the thick smoke was beating on him and the flames were 
blistering him. 

There was time to fly, the deck was clear, the pilot could 

soon have rushed to the other end, and taken refuge among the 

passengers, who were huddled together at the bows, like sheep. 

He had a wife and happy cbildien "whom, he loved. Should he 

leave the wheel and let the ^i^ ^j^it^ "^c^X \j£issvi^\Jsxa^sxsi 
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was dngdng and blistering, he would Aaj at his post, mn tlie 
Teasel on shoro, and wto the passengers. Once mora tha 
captain stands forward, and calls out almost pitifully, " John, & 
minute longer." ' 

0ns hand was bnmt to a black stump, and the epokea of the 
wheel were blazing, yet John refused to more, and once more 
his Toice was heard thick and mnfBed, " Ay, ay, ^z." 

" Qod bless yon," shouted back the captain. 

Another minute, andtheship ran aground, and the passengecs 
crowded up on the shore. Bat John Uaynard ■waa no more. 
The chaired deck on which ha was atamliiig tell into the hot 
flies below, and the brave pilot fell with it. 

Did one evei die for the take of an enemy? Tonng 
Sutheiland died foi his companions and John Ma^-nsrd died in 
dtung his duty. I have 
only heard of One who , 
died for His enemiea. 
That was Jesus. Come 
and let qb see it. They 
have got Him oai of 
the city now. There is 
a hole ready made in 
the ground. There is 
a wooden cross lying 
near the hole. They 
are laying Him upon it. 

"Bring the hammer," says a soldier. What are they going to 
dof They will only cord His feet and wrists to the cross, 
surely they will not nail TTim on— that is too cruel. " Bring 
the hammer," says the soldier agan. " Here's a spike large 
enough," says another, throwing an immense naiL the 
doleful sounds ! Hark, how the nails are crashing through 
bis hands I hark, how the spike is heing hammered into His 
feet ! It is done now. They are lifting up the cross, and TTim 
npon it— tour or five of them. There 1 they let it drop into 
the hole. What a quiver goes through the Si^erer as TTia body 
is shaken, and the nails tear His hands and feetl 

" I»Mk I took I— it Ton am b*«r it— 
Iiwk St 7<ini dying IotAI 
Stand near the Qimb uu^wuIu^'^^il^ 
'£shoIil tlia Lamb tit OtAi 
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" Btpptat }•, md bdiSTV tha Ooapd."- 




O one can evM te torgi^en without 
lepentiiig. 

What have tou to repent of, do 
you ask f Have you alvays been 
gentle and obedient f Have you 
never been Balfieh or oruel f Have you never 
in any case told a lie P Have you never 
takea a little thing that you thought no one 
would miaa ? Hare you never had a bad 
ui ft hard thonght about GodP Have you 
r thought it was tireBome to serve Jeaua Chriat, and 
never tiimed away the Holy Spirit when He made you feel 
Mriouji ? I will ahow you tomethiiig elae which, you should 
repent of. Look at this poor Man. His eyes are closed in. 
death, bat the eyelaahea seem still wet witli tears. How 
wounded and sore His brows are \ and Hia hair, how matted. 
Why, His hands have been bored or pierced! What is 
tikat on Hii mde P— Blood. What is that on His feet F— 
Blood. This is He Who loved yon. He used to think of you 
on tlie mountains at night. He was praying for you when they 
took Him and nailed Him up to a tree. This is my Lord Jesus 
Christ. O, our sin was the death of Him! He could bear it no 
longer; it broke His heart. 

A youth ia placed apprentice in a large provision- dealer's 

shop in one of our dtiea. He has lost his father, and his 

mother's hope is bound up in lus waUaaa, "B^ SA. ■«< 

toma fMra, and there wu never n 

s % 
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when he came down at Christinas and unwrapped the 
mysterious little parcels, which contained presents for his 
sisters. But he got wrong. He began to study racing newi^ 
and to learn what a ** tip " meant. He knew the latest oonde 
song at the concert halls. He drank and he smoked. To keep 
this up, his wages, as a young assistant, were not enough, and 
more than once he had robbed the till, intending some time to 
return the money. One morning he put half a sovereign in 
his pocket which had been marked without his knowing it. He 
was wanted shortly after in the counting-house. His employer 
looked very serious, and a stranger with a moustache stood at 
his side. 

" Gray," said his master, "have you any gold about youP" 

" No, Sir/' replied the young man, colouring, and looking 
confused. 

" I am afraid you have," put in the stranger. " To tell the 
truth, I am detective Cooper, and if you do not produce what 
money you have I must search you." 

The theft was discovered, the half sovereign which they had 
marked was found. Tears, cries, do not spare him, and he is 
taken to the borough gaol. At the next sessions he is tried. 
The jury say, "Guilty." A lady in black, sitting in the 
gallery, faints. It is the prisoner's mother. Sentence of 
twelve months' imprisonment is passed. The mother never 
recovers from that shock. One of the warders in the gaol 
brings to the prisoner a black-bordered envelope containing a 
letter from his sister Maggie. Among other things the letter 
says: — "Dear mother died to-day. Almost her last words 
were, * My poor Charlie ! God forgive Charlie !' " Soon after 
the prisoner was released, he made his way to the village where 
his mother had lived. If you had been in the village church- 
yard one summer evening, when the light was going out in 
the west, and the shadows were • gathering under the beech- 
trees, you might have seen a young maa open the gate quietly, 
and then walk up quickly to a certain grave. There he stood, 
reading the inscription on the small head-stone, part of which 
had been lately cut. He threw off his cap, he held his head, 
as if to press down some burning weight, and the tears trickled 
through his fingers. He murmured, "My poor mother, I 
killed her. that I coul^ eigoaSlL V> \^<^^ «si<i «ak her to 
forgive me 1 God pardon mol " 
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In like maimer, children, I ask you to stand at the grave 
of the Lord Jesus. His last words were about you : ** Forgive 
them,'' He said. Are you not sorry P do you not repent that 
you caused His death ? 

But you must do something more than repent You must 
believe. Are you to believe that Jesus was the Son of God ? 
The wicked believe that and perish. Are you to believe that 
Christ was put to death on the cross for the sins of the world P 
Satan himself is aware of that, and more than that. Believe 
then, — 

Thai Chriit it able and willing to tave you. — Did I say 
Jesus was able to save ? Yes. His arm is strong enough to 
tear you away from the sins of which you are fondest. That 
child is always quarrelsome and angry, but Jesus can make 
him kind and gentle. That girl is proud and showy, but 
Jesus could make her so humble that she could pull out her 
earrings and throw away her necklace. That boy is fond of 
filthy talking and filthy reading, but Jesus could make his 
heart cleaner than a snowflake. 

A quiet and gentle, but fine, tall engineer, named John 
Eoutledge, was working at Cordova when the revolution 
happened in Spain. During a battle near Cordova, Routledge 
was watching the fight until he saw soldiers dropping down 
wounded. Tlie sight touched his heart, and rushing into the 
ranks he lifted up the bleeding and sufiering men as if they 
had been infants, and carried them away to the nurses, where 
they could be attended to. The bullets whistled past him, and 
men fell on every side, but still the noble Englishman kept 
snatching up the wounded with the tenderness of a mother and 
the strength of a giant. Children, you are all engaged in a 
fight, with your own hearts, and wicked companions, and Satan 
for your enemies. Some of you have fallen. Sins are too 
mudi for you, habits are too strong. But Jesus comes, the 
strong, the tender. He is able to save. He will draw you 
away beyond the reach of the enemy. The hoof of sin shall 
not crush you. No cruel habit shall ride over you. Christ 
can heal and deliver. 

He is mUing to save, did I say P Yes. At Hastings, tho 
other day, when people were bathing, a cry was raised, *'A 
lady has sunk.'' A gentleman threw off bi& \:^t «s\.^ \ak^ 
plunged into the sea, and held up tSiQ 'p^yn Q£i[ia.>35^A^^^ss&a^ 
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notil help camo, tmd she waa leecoed. Thaik wu iriut • 

■tnmger did \ Yoor mother, -ntian jaa vare an in&nt, flew to 
your side when she heaid yonr fainteat calL God u yoni 
FaUier. Could yon cry for Him without His hearing' yooF 
Could yonr aonl be in peril aud He not he anzioua F O, Be h 
willing to save I 

" A father and his son were journeying on foot through t 




monntain-paBB among the Al^ Tte^ -were ^'ik«tva« the 
iovelj flowere which grow ttiwft ia R«i -p^^^"^ "^^ 
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father carried a long pole, with a strong iron hook at the end 
of it, which he used for drawing to him the shrubs and flowers 
that were heyond his reach. The boy's fancy was caught by a 
bunch of gay flowers which he earnestly longed to have. He 
thoughtlessly rushed down a grassy slope to reach them, but 
his foot slid on the smooth, slippery turf ; he fell, rolled down, 
and caught desperately by some low bushes growing near the 
edge of the precipice. The boy was clinging to the shrubs, 
with his head covered by their thick foliage, a Httle way down 
the steep bank, on the edge of a frightful, precipice, over 
which, if he had fallen, he must have been dashed in pieces. 
He was beyond tl^e reach of his father's arm, yet there was a 
way of saving him. He was dressed, as travellers in the Alps 
often are, in a linen blouse, girt with a strong leather belt. 
His father knew the belt was strong, he had buckled it round 
his son with his own hands. He fixed the iron hook at the 
end of the staff which he carried, firmly into the belt ; but 
before the boy could be drawn up, he must let go the shrubs to 
which he was clinging. He could not see his father, he did 
not feel how he held him, he only heard his voice, saying, 
' Let go the bushes, my boy, and I will save you ! ' It seemed 
like letting go his only security ; but trusting altogether to 
his father's word, he loosed his hold, and was soon drawn up 
safely, and clasped in his father's arms. Immediately, the 
bushes to which he had been clinging, whose roots had been 
gradually loosening with his weight, fell crashing down the 
precipice." 

This boy believed his father was both able and willing to 
save him, and he gave up his hold upon the bushes while he 
still hung over the rock. So let every boy and girl before me 
unloose the sins which they have been clinging to. Is it 
pride ? — ^let it go. Is it anger or cruelty ? — let it go. You 
may tremble to do it, you may shrink from doing it, but 0, 
the peace, the joy, that shall follow. Do you want Jesus P do 
you long for Jesus ? will you leave your sins for Jesus ? Then 
you may trust yourself to Him. You may believe He forgives 
you, and that now, without waiting longer. He actually lifts 
you up and saves you ! Are there tears in your eyes P There 
are in His. Is there any warmth in your heart towards Him P 
His heart swells with affection to you. Tear for tear, love for 
love, anxidty for anxiety. GodiaxQCOii<(a\fiAu 
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This is how a poor sin-stained child becomes washed. This 
is the change of heart. This is conversion. It is the 
greatest change which ever happens. Clay is dirty, day is 
common, but when it is crystallized it becomes a predons, 
glittering stone, a ruby or sapphire. Charcoal is black, it will 
soil your fingers, but a diamond that flashes is only charcoal 
purified. But the change that makes a brilliant out of day, 
the change that makes a painted butterfly out of a hard black 
grub, is not so great as the change of heart Who is this, 
kneeling before God's throne in heaven, with love in her eyes 
and light beaming about her face such as never shone from 
diamond or sapphire P It is that dear girl who played and 
laughed with you, whose death-bed you stood by, and whose 
pious words you caught. Commit yoursdves to Jesus as she 
did, trust the Saviour as she did, and her rest and heaven 
shsJl be yours. Amon. 
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" Te bunr Out Iboit art a Tucher eo 



m aod."— St. Johk iiL 3. 




are teadiers in fbe world 
beflidea tlioae who sit in SuaiUy- 
Bchool, or atand up with an arith- 
metic in their haatds in day-BchooI, 
or go out with the "boarderB." 
The anmUeBt bay and the youngest girl here 
> tdaehers. That girl wlio refused U> 
dlTide her orange with her Bister was 
teacfaiag: at the time. She was teaching 
Belfialmegg. That boy wha stmck'at his companion outside the 
Bdiool, because he rose abore hi™ in class, taught those who 
looked on. He tiught them what revenge was, and what anger 
was. The bird* that sing, the lilies that gr^w, the ox that 
ploughs, all giro lessonfl. The Rev. John Pulstord was studying 
hard and praying oameatly «ne day, when a bird hopped to Ms 
study window, and aeemed to say, " God cares ioi me ; tMak 
He cares not tor jon; why so troubled ? " and the student felt 
hia brain rested and his heart comforted. Are we idle ? then 
'neat«toldto"gQtatheant,"uid let him give usalessoo. Do 
we refuse to come to God ? the> we may well think of the oi, 
who " knoweth Mb owner," and the horse that trots back Into 
the warm stable, and neighs while you pour out the oats for 
him. There are very few of you who have not heard how 
King Bmoe felt his courage rise as he saw the spider, after 
(oany failures, climb . up to the ceiling. That is an old 
Btoi7, too, widcb tells how Park, QiA Unosn. \3vi^in>Vj>ai% 
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faint and thirsty, took heart at sight of a little moss-plant 
thriving on the sand at his feet. A raven ministered to 
the great prophet Elijah, and a gourd was the teacher of 
Jonah. 

But the best Teacher the world has had or shall have is Jesus 
Christ. Matthew says He '* sat daily teaching in the temple." 
Mark says He *' began teaching many things." How yon and 
I would have liked to sit on the warm beach at the Sea of 
CkQilee in the summer evenings, when Jesus was standing up 
in Peter's boat, holding the mast with one hand while He was 
teaching the crowd that spread far along the shore. I don't 
think we should have picked up shells and thrown them at 
each other, or been making fortifications out of the sand ; we 
should have been too much pleased with the sermon to do those 
things. Jesus says, '* Learn of Me." Why should He aak vs 
to be His scholars ? 

I. BECAUSE BE IS CLEVER ENOUGH TO TEACH. 

All teachers are not clever. There are some scholazs irbo 
ought to be teaching, and some tpachers who ought to be 
scholars. Every day, I suppose, girls come home from Bchooil 
and say, <* Miss — is not well up in arithmetio ; she can soaroeSy 
ever correct my sums without going to the desk and looikiiig 
at the 'key.' " Now, do not think that I would put away iD 
Sunday-school teachers who do not know muck of arithmetio 
and geography and history. Many teachers who do not know 
how large is Palestine, know much about the largeness of the 
love of Jesus, and that is better. If your teacher could not be 
certain how far it was from Jerusalem to Bethany, be satisfied 
if he could make you feel how far you ore from God. Love a 
good man, take your hat off to a good man, be willing to leaxn 
from h good man, though you can beat him at -arithmetio, and 
help him out with Scripture names. My sister came to me 
the other day quite triumphant, because she thought she had 
corrected her teacher on a point of grammar, and told me, **! 
am sure she was wrong." No one ever came owacy from one 
of Jesus' lessons and said, ** I've proved Him wrong." Wheii 
Jesus' scholars had had a lesson, they asked people all in a 
breath, "Who taught HimP has He had lessons from the 
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scribe F has He been to Jerusalem?" O! Jesus is clever 
enough to teach. Ton boys who go to day-school think 70a 
know something of history. Not so much as Jesus, for He 
watched the building of the tower of Babel and the siege of 
Paris. Tou know something about astronomy. Not so much 
as Jesus, for the heavens are *' the work of HU fingers," and 
He does what you cannot do with the largest telescope : He 
counts the stars. Tou can draw and paint. Not so well as 
Jesus, for He paints the sunrise and sunset, and tints the 
flowers. Can any build F Not so well as Jesus, for He built 
the earth, and put the limestone on the g^ranite, and the 
coal on the limestone, and the clay on the coal, and the soil 
on the clay. Jesus is wonderfully learned. Tou read in your 
Bibles, Sunday after Sunday, '^ Jesus said" suek and such 
things. O ! when you come to those words, be hushed, be 
attentive, for He is speakinjj; Who is the wisest and noblest 
Teacher in the world. 



a. HB IS HOLT KNOUaH TO TEACO. 

Tou don't like to see your teacher do what is wrong. Ton 
do not like to meet him rambling out in the fields on Sunday 
night when he ought to be in church, although you are doing 
likewise. Teacher should be better than his scholars, as well 
as cleverer. Boy stops the Superintendent one afternoon when 
he is coming out of schooL 

<* Please, Sir, I don't like my teacher.** 

" Why, my boy F " 

« Well, Sir, I don't Kke him.** 

** Tou have a reason for not liking him ; what Is it ? " 

*^ Sir, if I must tell the truth, I saw our teacher having 
a glass in the 'lion' last night, and I don't think he's 
good." 

Jesus, the great Teaehfir, was holy. He was good when He 
was young. No one ever came to His father, and said, ^ I 
have to complain of your Son Jesus ; He threw at my hocta 
and lamed it ; and He has broken into my vineyard, and stolen 
the best bunches of grapes." And when Jesus grew to man- 
liood, nobody ever said to Him, " Don't be in a passion ; don't 
Bwear ;" for He was nevex ongcy , OisAn^-^oK -^xoiaxie. He not 
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only told people to he generous, and jtiBt, and forgiving, but 
He was generous, just, and forgiving Himself. He said to 
men, " Bless them that curse you/' And having commanded 
ns to do that. He did it Himself. When He was fastened to 
the cross, with red blood trickling down His white face, with 
the spiked thorns all round His head, so that He could not 
move without a fresh wound, with the nails hanging out of 
the sores in His hands and feet, with His great heart 
throbbing as if it would leap out of His breast, feeling as if 
He could only groan and die,— then, looking down on the men 
who had crucified Him, and who were looking up from their 
game of dice and cursing Him, He cried out, " Father, forgive 
them ; they know not what they do.'' Yes, Jesus blessed those 
that cursed Him. He is a holy I'eacher. 

ni. HE 18 LOVING ENOUGH TO TEACH. 

Some teachers are not very loving. Their language is, " Do 
this," "Read that." They use up a Bible more in beating 
boys than in thumbing it. You know well that all teachers 
are not of this character. Your teacher is kind. He slaps 
you, not with his hands, but with his eyes ; and you wduld 
almost as soon have a blow as one of his sad, reproachful looks. 
If you stay away from school, you know he will shortly be at 
your house inquiring for you. If you are sick, he sits by your 
side and talks of the Saviour. Mr. Newman HaU relates this 
story : — 

" A friend who is with me has been telling me of a class of 
little boys he teaches at Philadelphia on Sunday nights. One 
evening, a newspaper boy met him in the street, and said, * 0, 

captain ! I'm mighty glad to see ye. There's poor Billy , 

he's so badly, and so wants to see ye.' 

" My friend went with the little boy, and found Billy lying 
on some rags in the comer of a wretched room, very iU. Billy 
was so delighted when the captain went in ! The room was 
dark, and Billy, with a feeble voice, said, * I'se here, captain ! 
I'm mighty glad to see ye.' 

"My friend was filled with pity for him, and asked if 
he could send him a nurse, or some medicine, or some nice 
food. 
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'< 'No, d^italn, it wasn't that I wanted ye for ; I wanted to 
ax ye two questions. The first is, Did you tell ns the other 
night as how Jesus Christ died for every feller P ' 

^'^Tes, I did; for Jesus Christ tasted death for every 
man.' 

** Billy then said, *1 thought so. Now Tve another 
questioxL Bid you tell us as how Jesus Christ saves every 
feller that axes Him ? * 

''*Tes,' said my friend; 'for every one that asketh 
receiveth.* 

'* Billy replied with a very feeble but happy voice, * Then I 
know that He saves me, because I axes Him.' 

« My friend paused to wipe away the tears that gushed from 
his eyes, and then bent down to speak to the boy. But Billy's 
head had dropped back on the pillow of rags, and his happy 
spirit had gone to Jesus." 

Jesus is the most loving Teacher you will ever have. When 
you are iU, Jesus will be there before the doctor, and stay later 
than the nurse. When others say to you, ** I will punish," 
Jesus says, " I will forgive." When others say, ** Away from 
my sight," Jesus says, ** Come unto Me." The tear seems 
sometimes to stand in your teacher's eye, but Jesus fairly 
broke down and wept about our sin. Yes, Jesus is loving 
enough to teach. 

IV. HB IS PATIENT ENOUGH TO TEACH. 

We came twelve months ago to our classes, and said, ** That 
boy will give way to Jesus ;" or, *< I am very hopeful about 
that girL" Last Sunday, we saw that boy stroUing out with 
some low companions, and that girl going to the bad. We say, 
** Lord, give us patience, or we shall leave our classes." Why 
go on making marks on your souls when you rub them out 
every week? Patience, teachers. Missionaries are patient. 
MofiGsit prayed and wept for many years near the Orange 
Biver, and said, "I have done nothing;" and just then 
Africaner, a savage chief, whose hands had committed many 
murders, gave way to Jesus. But Jesus is the most patient c^ 
all teachers. He began to teach Peter, and Peter began to 
Bwear ; Jesus went on teaciimig, aa^'S«^Ax ^o^^gnv. V^ ^^\^ and 
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pray. Ah ! children, if you lose us, you will not lose Jesus. 
If we tire of teaching you, Jesus wiU not be tired. We 
cannot bear so many disappointments, but Jesus can. You 
disappointed Jesus last year when you would not give your 
heart to Him, but He is still here, waiting and loving. If you 
listen not to us, you will listen to Him, the wise, holy, loving, 
patient Teacher. Precious Jesus ! 





>] OHE chndren dislike to talk about 
heaven. They fancy, I believe, tbat 
it will be noUung nice — notliing; 
for them. Or they imagine that if 
anybody thinks much about heaven, 
s because they aie going QiaTe at once. 
What foolish notions I If your father told 
jmt ae was going to Aoatialia 'within a few 
years, as soon as he conld save enongh ' 
money, you would soon read and talk abont the place. And 
because yon read and thought about Australia, it would not 
make you start any earlier. You may road, and talk, and 
wonder about heaven, but you will not go until Jeaus wants 
yon, and you have done His work here. Now I hope yon are 
more satisSed, and that you will be glad to hear something of 
heaven. The first thing I want to say is that, — 



Jesua said, "I go to prepare a place for yon." Christ, 
before He took His friends to heaven, wemt to prepare thai 
places. I will tell yon why Jesus can do better for you in 
making preparation than even yonr parents. Jesns was a cluld. 
Your father, and mother, and I have been children. But we 
forget much of what we felt and want«d when we weie 
children. Jesua forgeU no^lu:iLg. He feels now, whenever a 
child goes np to heaven, jusb ea Q» 'oaa&.Vi^f^Vticsa.'&b-ina 
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at home at Nazareth. He knows what to get for a boy or a 
girl, and you shall find it all ready for you— just at your hand. 
Jesus knows all the longings and desires of men and women ; 
whether you go up when children, or when you are men and 
women, you will find heaven will be a place made ready for 
you. 

II. HBAYBN 18 A PLACB TO BE ENJOYED. 

In heaven we shall be happy. How full of joy those children 
are who are just gbing to heaven. A Sunday-scholar was 
dying some years ago. A few of us were gathered iil his room. 
'' I shall meet you in heaven, shan't I ? " he said. And as he 
said it he lifted up his thin arm, and held it up, as if he expected 
Jesus would take hold of it and draw him away there and 
then. His face was a picture. He smiled till the smiles 
seemed to dip into each other, and all parts of his face were 
lighted up. 

A poor boy lay in a hospital in India. A lady who had 
visited him every day came to his bedside. 

** Do you know what I've been thinking of all the morning P " 
said the sufferer. 

" Of how soon you will see Jesus ! is that it ? " replied the 
lady. 

" Yes. I've been thinking I began this Sunday a poor sick 
boy in the hospital, surrounded by wicked men and sinful 
talk ; and I think I shall be at home before night. I think 
I've beg^un a Sunday that will never end." 

The evening came, and the visitor was there again. The 
boy was sinking, and the lady whispered to him, '* * Though I 
walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear 
no evil : for Thou art with me.' Is Jesus with you, dear ? " 

"0,ye8!" 

" Have you any fear P " 

'* No, none ; I have been wondering why they call it a dark 
valley. I have found the light growing brighter ever since I 
believed ; and now it's so bright I must shut my eyes." 

The boy put his hands together and prayed, after which he 
said, " That is my last prayer ; and now it shall only be 
praise for ever and ever." 

Now, do you think that Christ would make you feel before 

I 
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you go that heaven is delightful, and then, when yon reach it, 
disappoint you, so that you would not ca^re about the place ? 
Never ! Whoever disappoints, Jesus does not. 

We are only happy here by denying ourselves. But in 
heaven we shall be happy, in a certain sense, in enjoying 
ourselves. Let me explain this. While you are here, it wiU 
not do for you to work too much, will it ? We cannot read 
as much as we like, or study as much as we like, because we 
should bring illness upon us. If we are to be happy, we must 
not indulge ourselves in many things But in heaven it will 
be all different. There you can walk without being tired, and 
fly without being weary. There you shall read without your 
eyes growing dim, and think without an aching head. 

O ! the beauty of heaven ! '* Dreams cannot picture a world 
so fair." In the still forests of the sunny south there are 
large plants that burst from a bud to a flower with a noise that 
is heard for miles. Their scent fills the air far and wide, and 
men take long journeys to see them. There shall be grander 
flowers in heaven. There will be palms more feathery, and 
cedars more spreading, than any on earth. 

In London, not a few girls get their living by selling flowers. 
Listen to the story which one of them told : — 

" Well, Sir, I wakes the children in the momin*. And we 
says our prayers and goes to Common Garding (Covent 
Garden.) It's mostly flowers we sticks to. I buy whatever' s 
in. Wi'lets comes in twice a year. Sometimes 'tis primroses, 
and sometimes 'tis roses, and lilies o' the walley. Some o* 
the city gents as fancies themselves swells, are very fond o' 
stickin' the lily o' the walley in their button-'oles. We gives 
a penny a bunch at the market, and then we splits 'em up inter 
two or three, and sells 'em at a penny or a *a-penny, accordin* 
to chances. It's 'ard work bavin' to look arter children. 
Dick '11 go wrong, I'm afeard, if he keeps in the streets ; and 
60 '11 'Arriet. They both minds me now." 

That girl may die in the garret where she lived, die in the 

dirt and darkness. But her soul will go up, above St. Paul's, 

above the clouds, beyond to heaven. What a change ! The 

poor child never saw the violets and the primroses which she 

iised to ''freshen up," growing. "^uY. m\v»a.N^Ti.^^'ma.Y walk 
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beside the nmn^ violet bitn>i<, and thranirh the mosay pTimrose 
(lladps! Donnt you think she will he happy? 




n« Flatetr Otrt 



There will be work in heaven, of coursa. St Paul, and John 
Wesley, and George Wbitefleld may still preach ; why ahould 
we douht it P and you and I may hear them. Do you like 
history ? Then I can almost pronuse yon shall leant that. Do 
you like astronomy ? Then I believe you ahall nnderstand 
all aboat the far-off vorlda, with a Greater than Eerschel oi 
Sir Isaac Newtim for teacher. "Hearen is a place to b« 
enjoyed." Do not you think so P It is — 

" 'When tha hded flower ilull ftaihen— 
Freahen naror mon to toAt ; 
Vhen ttaa (hiltd aky tbaU brichCtn— 
Briahlen never mora to eliad* [ 
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** Where fbe mm-blase nerer aeoreliei ; 
Where tiie star^ieains eeaae to diin ; 
Where no tempest ttirs tiie eohaes 
Of the waTc^ or wood, orhOl.... 

** Where the bond is nerer screrM ' 
Partiiigs, daspings, sob and mean. 
Midnight waking, twili^t weeping, 
Heary neontide— all are done. 

** Where the child has foond its mother; 
Where the mother finds tiie child ; 
Where dear families are gathered 
That were scatter'd on the wild.. .. 

♦* Where we find the joy of loving 
As we never lored before— 
LoTing on, unc^ill'd, unhindered, 
LoTing onoe, for erermore." 

m. HEAVEN 18 OUB HOME. 

Home is where our dear ones are. ** A little boy, four or 
five years old, was retaming from school one day. He 
bounded into the house, exclaiming as he hung his hat up, 
* This is my home ! This is my home ! This w my Jutme ! * " 

A lady, on a visit to his mother, was sitting in the parlour. 
She sfdd to him, " Willie, the house next door is just the same 
as this. Suppose you go in there and hang up your cap, 
wouldn't that be your home as much as this ? " 

** No, ma'am," said Willie, very earnestly, " it would not." 

"Why not?" asked the lady. "What makes this house 
your home more than that P " 

Willie had never thought of this before. But, after a 
moment's pause, he ran up to his mother, and, throwing his 
arms around her neck, he said, "Because my mother lives 
here." 

The dearest Friend you and I have got, is in heaven. I 
mean Jesus. He died instead of us. If wse get to heaven, He 
will bring us. He is father, brother — everything to us. O ! 
the joy of seeing Him for the first time ! When He takes your 
hand inside His, and you look down at it, you will see the 
marks of the nails that fastened Him up. If you ever shed a 
tear in heaven, it must be then. But He " shall wipe sway all 
tears, '* After that, we ehaU. be used to look at Him. 
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** "Wkj do you call heaven your home P " asked a teacher of 
a little boy who was very ilL 

'' Because Jesus is there." 

*'' But suppose Jesus should go out of heaven/' replied the 
teacher, 

" Hien I would go out with Him," said the boy. 

Yes, heaven would be a home, a beautiful home, if we knew 
no one but Jesus. But there will be our friends. Which of 
us has not a father, or mother, or sister, or brother in heaven ? 
To those who are righteous, Gbd raises up friends, so that they 
may never be without some one they may love and cling to, 
either here or above. Many children are quite orphans, — their 
father, mother, brothers and sisters all gone ! 

When the yellow fever was raging in New Orleans, a 
gentleman found a little fellow lying on the- grass not far from 
one of the outside streets. There was a light in the boy's eye, 
and a redness on his cheek, tiuit ought not to have been there. 
The gentleman shook him by the shoulder, and asked what he 
was doing there. 

" Waiting for Grod to come to me," said the boy, tenderly^ 
and looked up into the hot sky with longing eyes. 

" What do you mean, my child ? " 

" God sent for mother, and father, and little brother, and 
took them away to His home up in> the sky ; and mother told 
me when she was »ck, that God would take care of me. I 
have no home, nobody to give nle anything, and so I came out 
here, and have been looking so long up in the sky for God to 
come and take care of me, as mother said He would. He 
will come, won't He ? Mother never told me a lie ? " 

What a meeting that shall be, when the last child of a 
faaiily has been caught up by the angels to join all the rest in 
heaven! Suppose you are that duld, my boy; they shall 
wave their hands when you are coming in sight. They will 
all want to embrace you at onoe. A sister shall lay her head 
on your shoulder, and a brother put his arm in yours. Father 
and mother will look on with a joy almost too big for words, 
and in this way you may walk to Jesus. 

** We have brought our last child, dear Losd," your father 
may say. **None of us can praise Thee enough for Thy 
mercy in bringing to w this last wandering boy." Then 
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Jesus shall smile, and make you welcome, and above and 
around you may hear sweet angel music. 

" What is that P '* you may ask. 

<* A new hymn, sung because you haye joined us," you may 
be told. 

Will it not be too much for you P No more partings ! No 
more pains ! No more sorrows ! 

At Christmas, families meet here. But you look round, and 
there is no chair put for a brother you had last Christmas. 
He is gone ! Another Christmas may come, and then you miss 
the sister you were so fond of. Gone too! There will be 
nothing like that in heaven. There will be new feasts, new 
carols, new gladness, but the old faces. Yes, for ever! 
Heaven is our home, A happier home, a grander home, a more 
lasting home than any on earth. Children, you are all invited. 
Be willing to go through Christ Who is the Way, leaving 
behind your sins, and God in His love shall lead you there. 
Amen. 



"They shall hanger no more, 
neither thirst any more; neither 
shall the sun light on them, nor any 
heat.*' — Rkvblation vii. 16. 
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